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BRITISH ARTISTS.—THOMAS JONES BARKER. 


4 


os F England possessed, what France has at Ver- 
EAW , 
= INV;  sailles, a gallery almost expressly devoted to a 
=m 
'Y 


pictorial record of her military exploits, the art- 
ist whose works would find the most prominent 

AASq| Place in such a collection would assuredly be 
eS Mr. T. Jones Barker, whois certainly the Horace 

Vernet of England. 

_ Mr. Barker is the eldest son of Thomas Barker, who settled in 
Bath towards the close of the last century, and acquired a good 
reputation as an artist in England. His son was born in Bath, 

_in 1815; and, after receiving an education at Heckingham Col- 


lege, commenced the study of painting under his father, then 
went to Paris in 1835, and entered the studio of Horace Vernet, 
whose pupil he was for many years. During his residence in 
France Mr. Barker was a frequent exhibitor at the Salon, and 
received three gold medals from the Government. He painted 
several pictures for Louis Philippe, the principal one being a very 
large canvas representing ‘The Death of Louis XIV.’ It was, 
unfortunately, destroyed, together with one by Horace Vernet and 
another by Paul Delaroche, at the sacking of the Palais-Royal 
in 1848. For the Princess Marie, youngest daughter of Louis 
Philippe, Mr. Barker painted, in 1840, ‘The Bride of Death,’ for 


which he received the decoration of the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. ; ; 

When Mr. Barker returned to England, in about: 1845, we 
find him exhibiting some -portraits at the Royal Academy ;. for 
example, one, in that year, of Mrs. Campbell, of Islay; and, in 
1847, two single portraits, with a group entitled ‘ Beauties of the 
_ Court of Charles II.: Portraits.’ This picture shows a cavalcade 
_ of fair ladies, including. Queen Catherine, the Duchess of 
Cleveland, and. others, attended by the King himself, who 
occupies a conspicuous place in the foreground, the Duke of 
Hamilton, the Chevalier de Grammont,.&c., all attired in the 
extravagance of the fashion of the time. . The picture is highly 
elaborated. In 1849 he sent to the Academy a subject called 
‘The Troubadour,’ suggested by a passage in a poem by Sir 
_ Walter Scott describing the death of one of these wandering 
_ minstrels on the battle-field, whose last song expresses the duty 
APRIL, 1878, 
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The Return through the Valley of Death. 


of a “valiant troubadour’ to fall in fight for love and fame. 
The. next year he contributed to the same Gallery ‘News of 
Battle—Edinburgh after Flodden. Randolph Murray, arrayed 
in plate-armour, having escaped from the disastrous field of 
Flodden, is seen riding slowly and sadly through the streets 
of Edinburgh, surrounded by a concourse of people demanding 
intelligence of the fight, as described in one of Aytoun’s “ Lays 
of the Scottish Cavaliers :”’ 


‘Round him crush the peopleycrying, ‘ Tell us all—oh tell us true! 
Where are they who went to battle, Randolph Murray, sworn to you? 
“Where are they, our brothers—children ? Have they met the English foe? 
Why art thou alone, unfollowed ? . Is it weal, or is it woe?’ 
Like a corpse the grisly warrior looks from out his helm of steel, 
But no word he spoke in answer—only with his arméd heel 
Chides his weary steed, and onward up the city streets they ride, 
Fathers, sisters, mothers, children, shrieking, praying, by his side: 
‘By the God that made thee, Randolph ! tell us what mischance hath come !” 
Then he lifts his riyen banner—and the asker’s voice is dumb.” 
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The picture was hung so high in the Gallery it was not easy 
to examine it in detail, but one could see sufficient to show 
that the sentiment of the subject was well sustained. In 
1851 Mr. Barker exhibited at the Academy a very large paint- 
ing with groups of figures and animals the size of life, illus- 
trating, and called, ‘An Incident in the Life of William Rufus,’ 
who, while hunting in the New Forest, was jeopardised by a 
stag at bay, when Adela, a lady of the Court, ‘seeing the 


. danger of the king,’”’ so the chronicle says, ‘‘ spurred up in time 


to kill the deer and save the life of her royal lover.’’ ‘The action 
of the whole group is full of spirit, and the drawing of the whole 
is good. From an episode in the history of the ‘‘ Red King,”’ 
we were invited by the painter, in 1853, to one in the life of 
Wellington, during his campaign in the Peninsula. Being 
in the village of Soraulen, near Pampeluna, on July 27th, 1813, 
he observed a movement of the enemy which induced him to 
dismount instantly from his horse, write a hurried note in pencil 


on the parapet of the bridge, and send it off to one of his generals 
by Lord Fitzroy Somerset. The incident is skilfully depicted, — 
and the picture may be considered as the first of those scenes — 
of modern warfare by which Mr. Barker has chiefly made his 
reputation, and that have become popular by means of the ~ 
engraver’s aid ; many of these pictures have never been exhibit 
except in the galleries of the printsellers for whom they w 
painted. The principal of them are the following ; the majority” 
are on canvas of very large dimensions.” 

‘The Meeting of Wellington and Blucher at La Belle 
Alliance,’ painted in 1851, for Alderman Sir G. F. Moon; ‘ The 
Allied Generals before Sebastopol,’ ‘The Relief of Lucknow,” 
and ‘General Williams. leaving Kars,’ all three painted fe rs 
Messrs. Agnew ; ‘ Napoleon after the Battle of Bassano: or the 
Lesson of Humanity ; * “Wellington Crossing the Pyrenees,’ 
‘Lord Nelson receiving the Swords of the Spaniel Officers on 
board the Sax Yoseph,’ painted for Messrs. Hayward and 


Leggett ; ‘Surrender of Napoleon III. at Sedan,’ painted from 
sketches made on the spot by Mr. Barker, the day after the 
battle ;’ ‘Lord Nelson in the Cabin of the Victory at Trafalgar.’ 
Among the artist’s other large engraved works, which cannot be 
classed within the category of these pictures, are, ‘The Horse- 
race in the Corso at Rome,’ engraved in line by W. Greatbach ; 
‘The Noble Army of Martyrs,’ or ‘The Champions of the 
Reformation ;’ ‘The Intellect and Valour of Britain: The 
Duke of Wellington reading Dispatches in his Private Cabinet 
at Apsley House,’ painted on the spot; ‘The Secret of 
England’s Greatness,’ &c. Several of these compositions have 
been spoken of in our pages when they have come before us in 
the form of engravings. 

Two pictures, suggested by incidents in the Crimean cam- 
paign, were sent to the Academy exhibition of 1855; one was 
called ‘ An Incident at the Battle of Balaklava,’ and showed a 
trooper’s horse standing by the side of his dead master, which 
an eye-witness stated he saw the faithful animal do for upwards 


Mazeppa. 


of an hour. The other represents the charger of Captain Nolan 
bearing back his dead master to the British lines. From 1855 
to 1860 Mr. Barker was absent from the exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy ; but in the last-named year he sent ‘The Horse-race 
at Rome,’ the first idea of the large engraved picture ‘ I] Corso; 
and a portrait of Lieutenant-Colonel Lockhart, M.P., painted 
for the County Hall, Lanark. In 1862 he contributed * The 
Dawn of Victory—Lord Clyde reconnoitring the position of t 
Enemy.’ 

Mr. Barker had now laid aside, at least for a time, what mi 
be called his ‘‘war canvases,’’ and employed his pencil 
subjects of a less exciting nature. Such is his ‘ Studio 
Salvator Rosa,’ exhibited at the Academy in 1865: he 
sent nothing there since 1862. The composition is full @ 
appropriate character; it shows this wild, weird-like, yet 
vigorous Italian painter a prisoner among the banditti of the 
Abruzzi, painting the portraits of these picturesque outlaws, 
according to what Lady Morgan describes in her “ Life of 


q 
\ 
* 
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Salvator Rosa;’’ but for which she seems to have had little if 

any authority; some later writers, indeed, reject it altogether. 
Still the story served Mr. Barker for a capital picture. The 

next year he exhibited a scene from Goethe’s Zaus?, ‘ Margaret 
jn the Cathedral: the Whispering of the Evil Spirit,’ where she 
_ exclaims— 

““Woe! ah woe! 
Would I were free of all these evil thoughts © 


That through me pass, and will come over me, 
Spite of myself!” 


Margaret is seen with her hands clasped, and with her face to 
the spectator, as if in an agony of inward excitement; the 
picture is carried out with greater care as to finish than we often 
see in his works. ‘Cavaliers Retreating,’ a presumed incident 


of the great Civil War, is a spirited composition, that hung in 
the Academy in 1867, as did in the year immediately following 
‘Sunny Hours at Sunnyside,’.a pleasing composition, wherein 
are the figures of a gentleman and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Crompton Roberts: this may be called a portrait picture. 
When the Royal Academy opened its new galleries at 
Burlington House, Mr. Barker was:there with two pictures ; one 
‘A Moss-trooper,’ raising himself in his stirrups to take a survey 
of the country before him; the other, a scene between ‘Dean 
Swift and Stella,’ as described by Mrs. Jameson, in her ‘ Women 
Wooed and Won by Poets,’ wherein the lady, ‘‘ broken in heart 
and. blighted in name,’’ pleads with the Dean to acknowledge 
her as his lawful wife ; but to no purpose, though Stella was at 
the time drawing near to her life’s end. The story is told with 


“considerable power and pathos, and especially so if we bear in 
mind that the artist’s strength lies in subjects of a very different 
character. ‘ Woman interceding for the Vanquished,’ exhibited 
at the Academy in 1871, is a very different version of the subject 
i given by Etty many years ago, in his large and well-known 
picture. Mr. Barker shows the interior of a cottage in the olden 
‘time, in which is a woman pleading with the officers of justice 
on behalf of a wounded poacher; a composition manifesting 
reat skill and energy. The latter quality is carried almost to 
the extreme, yet it aids the attractiveness of the picture. 

_ From the year 1872 Mr. Barker has exhibited nothing but war 
ee in that year he sent to the Academy ‘The Mélée: 
‘Charge of Prussian White Cuirassiers and Chasseurs d’ Afrique, 
near Vionville, 15th August, 1870,-—a composition much in 
common with all such scenes: a few men desperately engaged 


: A Sister of Mercy. 


in the front, and in the background smoke and inextricable con- 
fusion; it is almost beyond the ingenuity of any artist to give much 
variety to subjects of this description. Certainly not among the 
least of the horrors of war are the sufferings of the poor animals 
which are made to share its disasters and its chances. Mr. 
Barker showed, in 1873, at the Academy, a pitiful example of 
this kind in his ‘ Riderless War-horses, after the Battle of Sedan,’ 
painted from a sketch he made on the spot, September 3rd, 1870; _ 
here we see a number of animals, some of them, no doubt, griev- 
ously wounded, straying about the battle-field amidst the bodies 
of their dead masters. In 1874 appeared ‘ Balaklava: One of 
the Six Hundred ;’ a subject which took a wider scope in the 
year 1876, when he exhibited the picture we have engraved for 
this notice, ‘THE RETURN THROUGH THR VALLEY OF DEATH,’ 

representing Lord George Paget, with his brave companions of 
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the 11th Hussars and 4th Light Dragoons, about seventy men 
out of the “‘ gallant six hundred,’ forcing their way through the 
forest of Russian lances which vainly interposed to bar their 
way. Here is none of the confusion of the battle-field ; except 
for the dead bodies lying around, we might almost fancy we were 
looking on a charge at a review; we believe that every soldier 
here introduced is a portrait: the picture was painted under the 
supervision of Lord George himself, so that the work has a 
national historic interest, being in every respect trustworthy. It 
was the last picture exhibited at the Academy by the artist. 
Among those which have never been brought before the public 
are two engraved here: one, ‘ MAZEPPA,’ is a simple but very 
dramatic composition, treated with true poetic feeling : the wild 
horse, with its sad burden, appears to be breathing: its final 
gasp, as, wearied with fatigue, it falls down on the irregular 
rocky ground, in the twilight of evening. The group is admirable 
in design, and most effective in its arrangement. The other, 
‘THE SISTER OF MERCY ’—belonging to Mr. Bartrum, of Bath, 
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URING the present generation there has been no discovery 
that has done more to assist and popularise Art than 
photography, and it still appears to be in its infancy. Much 


has been said against photography, lithography, and kindred | 


devices, as destroying, and not creating, artists. But isnot the 
primary object of all lovers and teachers of Art to disseminate 
it, in order to educate and train the eye of the skilled artisan so 
that he may produce the best and most beautiful forms? Were 
it not for ingenious reproductive processes of printing books, 
multiplying woodcuts and engravings, all the great standard 
works would still have been written upon yellum, and the great 
pictures have existed only in cathedrals and the mansions of the 
nobility. The defect urged against photographs was the un- 
stable nature of the production, but since the carbon process was 
discovered and perfected by Mr. Pouncy, of Dorchester, even that 
objection has been withdrawn. Our attention has been called to 
some reproductions of ancient and modern oil paintings by a 
process of sun printing in oil colour. They vary in size from a 
locket miniature to a colossal picture by Rubens. The inven- 
tion being at present a secret, we cannot publish the different 
processes each picture undergoes, but we are assured by the ~ 
inventor that there is no nitrate of silver. This chemical is the. 
principal ingredient used in photography, and i is supposed to be 
the main cause of their fading. In the néw process no che-~ 
mical is used other than the ordinary ingredients which consti- | 
tute the oil colour, and there is not one likely to produce a 
change in colour or deterioration .by ‘the action of light or 
time. 

The productions have been subjected to analysis By one of the 
first chemists, and pronounced permanent. In the earlier steps 
photography is had recourse to for the purpose of reducing or 
enlarging, but it plays.no part in the subsequent processes, 
although the minuteness of detail-and delicacy of drawing would 
lead one to suppose it had. - Copies from works of Art by 
ancient or modern artists can be produced upon wood, stone, 
prepared canvas, or any suitable material for decorative pur- 
poses, and could be used most appropriately in the form of 
panel or cabinet decoration. We have before us a copy on 
wood of ‘The Wapin-Schaw,’ by John Faed, in every respect 


like a beautiful sepia drawing; and also a specimen on 


canvas of the same subject, of which perhaps we cannot do 
better than give the artist’s opinion, who says, “‘ After mature 
and careful consideration of the principle and results of your 
invention, I conclude that your fac-similes are the most per- 
fect reproduction hitherto seen; I therefore shall have much 


which prevails in chromolithographs and oleographs. 


a few touches from the artist’s. brush, and are thus consid 
enhanced in value. Those not in colour require no retou 


may be; as every touch of the brush is faithfully represent 


' as to make them invaluable as entirely. truthful Tepro 


‘Mr. Pouncy, of Dorchester, who we “have before stated — 


‘them, he has succeedéd in discovering the method to whic 


‘duced by the-process in question can have any adequate 


who has courteously allowed us to engrave it—we may dss 
be an episode of the battle-field, where is one of those 
denying women who of late years have been found in the 
of armies, administering to the sick and wounded. 
binding up the limb of a French soldier, apparently “‘ hit’ 
in the arm and the leg; he is resting against a horse, 
certainly has made its last campaign. Here, as in 
‘Mazeppa,’ may be noticed good arrangement in the gro! 
and poetic sentiment in the surrounding landscape 
various accessories. 
We can scarcely pay Mr. Barker a greater compliment 
we have already paid, when we spoke of him as ‘the 
Vernet of England’’; certainly he remains master of the | 
field’ among. English artists; yet we may express a hope th, 
amid the present threatening aspect of the political atmosphere 
may not find subjects for future pictures in the ranks of the 
tish armies, wherever else he may search f ag them. 
ee DAFFOR 


pleasure in ‘inspecting and peiening the copies of my « 
work.” es 

There are other specimens of paintings by Miss Tho 
Sidney Cooper, George Morland, besides many portraits, 
have all the vigour and truth of the originals. In 
stances the paint is thick and uneven, as though put 
the palette knife, thus avoiding that objectionable smo 


almost a mechanical production, these copies are impr 
no matter how minute and delicate the drawing and chiar 


of the manner of the artist. They are executed in a few: 
instead of years, as is the case with the best engra 


the first to. introduce the permanent photography kne vn 
“the carbon process,’’ has gone on steadily working in the se 
direction for the last twenty years, in the hope of improv 
stability of that. process. Wishing to introduce col 


€all attention, of producing oil colour photographs. 
No one who has not seen specimens of paintings 


the wondrous fidelity of the copy to the original. No 
copyist, of whatever skill possessed, could produce a 
such unerring accuracy, and such perfect fidelity of fo 
colour, light and shade, without variation of tint or 
subtlest effect of the original painter’s skill. The manner 
pigment observed in the original is found in the copy. 
chromolithograph, the oleograph, marvellous as they a 
mechanical productions, present only a general imitation « 
picture copied; the common eye knows them to be cop 

they are entirely wanting in individuality ‘and force, while 
fac-similes by this process are exactly what the term 
They are not merely fac-similes of general effects, they are 
similes of actual effect, and of every. effect, even mo 
pletely than if the copy had been born of the original 
For purposes of pleasure, or education, or connoisseursh 
are complete. A small gallery of such pictures would 
adequate for the promotion of taste, or the ‘education i 
characteristics of the masters, as a gallery of the ori 


would be. : 
D. L. M. (Lond 
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Pore ONE os OF AMERICA. 


~AMBRIDGE, Massachusetts, has a threefold attraction. It 
is the seat of the oldest and most renowned of American 
universities ; it is notable for its many beautiful and historic resi- 
dences; and it is the home of a number of men of letters of world- 
wide celebrity. To these features it adds that of a busy and 


7 


SOME NEW ENGLAND HOUSES. 
1G 


thrifty suburban city, with a large, active population, and many 
manufactories and industries of various kinds. Cambridge, in- 
deed, affords but little variety in landscape scenery. It stands 
upon a broad plain, scarcely varied by so much as a hillock or 
a slope; through the plain flows the river Charles, at this point 


Residence of Mr. H. W. Longfellow, Cambridge. 


an open, commonplace stream, its banks unadorned by trees 
or shrubs, but farther up picturesque, winding, and umbra- 
geous. On the side towards Boston, Cambridge finds its limit 
at that arm of the sea which nearly surrounds (or formerly 
_ did) the larger city, called the “Back Bay ;”” and the suburb 
_ is connected with the capital by a long bridge across its 
‘waters. The jaunt to Cambridge by horse-car (the only mode 

_ of conveyance by which it can be easily reached) has many 
interesting features. Descending Bowdoin Hill and passing 
over the bridge, one catches extensive and varied views of 
_ Boston and its environs. Behind rises the gradual eminence 
on whose summit appears the gilded dome of the State-House ; the 
, “sides of the hill are thickly crowded by tall brick mansions, inter- 
: persed with church spires and an occasional factory-chimney ; to 
the right stretches the city of Charlestown, with its monument on 
Bunker Hill, its jail, and its group of navy-yard buildings ; on the 
left, the most agreeable prospect of all, are to be espied ranges of 


graceful hills beyond the bay, covered in summer with an Eng~- 
lish-like luxuriance of deep-green foliage, dotted with elegant and 
cosy residences ; and at their feet the picturesque suburbs of Brigh- 
ston, Brookline, and Roxbury. The first impression of the univer- 
sity town is not an especially pleasant one. At first appear strag- 
gling wooden buildings, barns, stables, shops, low-class hotels and 
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artisans’ dwellings; along the street, a few sickly-looking trees, 
dust-covered ; a general aspect of griminess and small trade every- 
where. Then a more thickly-settled quarter is reached ; the build- 
ings are larger and neater; the street is broader and more shady; 


the great Hall ot Recitation, the Museum of Anatomy, and, in the 


background, the Appleton Chapel ; while here and there are scat- 
tered over the elm-shaded spaces, with little regard to order or 
symmetry, the ancient dormitories which formed the original group 
of university buildings, and the more modern dormitories with 
which wealthy citizens have endowed the institution. 
It is about half a mile west of the university that the old his- 
toric house stands which has for many years been the residence 
of America’s most popular poet, and it is reached by Brattle Street, 
which is the highway between the square and the renowned ceme- 
tery of Mount Auburn. In his pretty domestic poem, ‘The Old 
Clock on the Stairs,” Longfellow alludes to his home as follows: 


‘* Somewhat back from the village street, 
Stands the old-fashioned country-seat.”” 


Thoroughly old-fashioned it is; withal, there are a certain old- 
time stateliness and sedateness about its exterior, which recall the 
period when it was the residence of colonial patricians. It seems 
rather to belong to days when full-bottomed wigs and ruffles were 
the fashion, than to these pushing times of tweed and broadcloth. 
The house, standing at some distance from the street, fronts to 
the south, and overlooks the river Charles, about a quarter of a 
mile distant. It is of wood, substantial, square, unpretending, with 
a front of some fifty feet, and two stories in height. On either side 
are spacious covered piazzas, one of which—that towards the east 
—is seen in the illustration. The house is painted yellow, which is 


and soon tasteful residences, with neat gardens and lawns, : 
pretty, shaded avenues, come into view. A sudden curve reve 
the university grounds and edifices. As you pass along, you se 
in succession the beautiful Gothic Library with its granite pinna 


relieved, however, by the white decorations of the doors and wine 
dows. It stands in the midst of a plot of some ten acres of 
ground. A low stone-wall separates the estate from the str Fe 
and looking over this the passer-by may survey at leisure the 
dence of the poet and its surroundings. On either side of tl 
walk, from the gate to the house, is a neatly-kept lawn; at tl 
sides, and in the rear of the mansion, are clumps of tall, wid 
spreading elms; while many lilac-bushes, in groups, and rai 
along the boundaries of the plot, vary the scene. 

The old “Craigie House,” as it used to be called by the Cai 
bridge people (who have now got accustomed to calling it “ 
Longfellow House”), would be an interesting relic, had the po 
never chanced to take board there, fancy it as a residence, and 
finally purchase it. It was erected over a century and a half 
ago, by a certain colonial aristocrat—Colonel John Vassal—who 
having made a fortune in the West India trade, settled down in — 
Cambridge to enjoy his fine income, and to exercise a lordly and 
gracious hospitality. Dying in 1747, Colonel Vassal was laid with 
due pomp in the old Cambridge churchyard, where he reposes, and 
where his moss-grown tombstone may still be seen. His son suc 
ceeded to the estate, and was living in much the same patrician sty’ 
as his father, in the house on Brattle Street, when the Revolution 
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roke out. Like many others of the old and wealthy colonial fami- 
lies, that of John Vassal the younger could not join the patriots in 
their “treason” to the “true king.” He remained staunch in his 
devotion to royalty ; and, finding the vicinity of Boston rather too 
hot for him in the troublous times of 1775, he shut up his house, 
and made haste to leave the country. The colony promptly con- 
fiscated his residence; and now it received its chief historic dis- 
tinction. The spacious old rooms which had been the scene of so 
many fine receptions and ceremonious old-time banquets, where 
many a time and oft the Massachusetts nabobs and Cambridge 
pundits had risen and held high their glasses to the toast of ‘“ His 
Majesty,” and which were afterwards to be consecrated to the 
serener and nobler uses of poesy, became for a time the abode of 
the most illustrious of Americans. After the battle of Bunker 
Hill, the house of John Vassal was assigned to General Washing- 
ton as his headquarters during the siege of Boston. The front 


east room on the first floor, that on the right on entering, was used | 


by the great commander-in-chief as his council and sitting room ; 
the apartment just over it was his bedchamber; that in the rear 
was the quarters of his aides; the front-room, just across the 
quaint old entry, was Mrs. Washington’s drawing and reception 
room. It was thence that Washington sent out, every morn- 
ing, his orders for the day; at that gate he mounted his white 
horse, to proceed to inspect the colonial defences around Boston ; 
and it was under an elm in Cambridge, not far from the Vassal 
mansion, that he received his commission as commander-in-chief. 
The poet, coming into possession of the house sixty or more years 
afterwards, was not likely to forget, or to leave unembalmed by 
verse, the heroic memories of its earlier history; and thus, in his 
dainty poem “ To a Child,” alludes to its occupation by the patriot 
chief : 


““ Once, ah! once, within these walls, 
One whom memory oft recalls, 
The Father of his Country dwelt, 


And yonder meadows broad and damp 

The fires of the besieging camp 
Encircled with a burning belt. 

Up and down these echoing stairs, 

Heavy with the weight of cares, 
Sounded his majestic tread ; 

Yes, within this very room 

Sat he in those hours of gloom, 
Weary both in heart and head.”’ 


When peace had returned, with its benison of independence, the 
old mansion came into the hands of a rich merchant named Tracy, 
who “gave banquets to a hundred guests at once,’’ and soon came 
to grief by reason of his extravagance. Then Andrew Craigie, 
apothecary-general of the army, bought the place, and is said to 
have once entertained epigrammatic old Talleyrand within its 
walls ; it was from him that the house was called the “Craigie 
House.” It was from Craigie’s widow that Longfellow purchased 
it; and he has now lived in it, first as a lodger of the widow’s (who 
had, among other lodgers, Everett, Sparks, and Worcester), then 
as owner, for more than forty years. The poet occupies as his 
study the room which Washington used for the same purpose; 
this communicates with a long, spacious room in the rear, which 
is the library, amply provided with handsome bookcases and a 
wealth of various lore. The portraits of many of his literary and 
personal friends—Hawthorne, Lowell, Emerson, Sumner—adorn 
his study. Directly over the study is the room which, having 
served as Washington’s bedchamber, was the first occupied by 
Longfellow when, as a young college professor, he went to lodge 
with Mrs. Craigie. 

The neighbourhood in which the Longfellow mansion stands is 
full of interest, as including the present or former residences of 
many literary and other notabilities. In the adjoining plain white 


-structure lived, for a long time, the gentle and genial lexicographer, 


Worcester; a little farther on resided the widow of Wheaton, who 
wrote the standard book on international law; nearly opposite 


. Wheaton resided ex-President Walker, of Harvard; and the 
use of Charles C. Little, the Boston publisher, was not distant. 
| Passing along up umbrageous Brattle Street in the direction of 
= Auburn, you come upon a cool and picturesque little ave- 


ue, scarcely more than a rustic lane, branching off to the left from 


4 dR = Residence of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Quincy. 


the highway. The aspect here is almost rustic. The avenue is 
bordered with patches of turf, and narrow, irregular paths run in 
under the trees along its sides, while hedges separate the road from 
the private estates beyond. There are but few houses on the 
avenue; some are modern, some old-fashioned. There is but one 
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large domain on the right. A miniature forest is scattered about 
the lawn, some noble elms, some fruit-trees, and shrubs ; vegetable 
patches are seen beyond; a high, well-kept hedge separates the 
expanse from the road. So thickly, indeed, is the place hemmed 
in, in summer, that you can scarcely discern the large, square, 
aristocratic-looking mansion, built in the substantial and stately 
style of the last century, which stands on gently-rising ground at 
considerable distance back from the avenue. . A high gate leads to 
a long, broad walk, on either side bordered by shrubs and flowers ; 
at the back and on either side of the house (which looks as sturdy 
and solid as if it had just been built) are orchards, gardens, and 
shrubberies. There is both a snug and a dreamy air about the 
place; it looks even more like the ideal abode of reverie and poetry 
than the home of Longfellow. And these, indeed, have long been 
its uses, the vocation of its owner and occupant; for in this old 
house was born, brought up, and has always lived, another of 
America’s greatest poets, James Russell Lowell. Never, indeed, 
was poet more lovingly content with his home. Lowell has sung 
the praises of the ancestral domain and its picturesque surround- 
ings in some of his most captivating strains. In “An Indian 
Summer Reverie” he portrays the gay and careless tanglement of 
shrubbery just by his house: 


**O’er yon low wall, which guards our unkempt zone, 
Where vines, and weeds, and scrub-oaks intertwine 
Safe from the plough, whose rough, discordant stone 
Is massed to one soft grey by lichens fine, 
The tangled blackberry, crossed and recrossed, weaves 
A prickly network of ensanguined leaves ; 
Hard by, with coral beads, the prim black-alders shine.” 


He, too, like his brother poet Longfellow, catches charming 


him to say: aN 


“* Below, the Charles—a stripe of nether sky, 
Now hid by rounded apple-trees between, ; 
Whose gaps the misplaced sail sweeps bellying by, 
Now flickering golden through a woodland screen, 
Then spreading out at his next turn beyond, 
A silver circle like an inland pond— 
Slips seaward silently through marshes purple and green.” 


i. 

4 
glimpses of the river Charles across the marshes; and they move 
As one approaches the house by the broad walk, a very tall and q 


ancient elm is passed—the pride of the poet, the centennial of 
which he has thus quaintly celebrated in verse: 


‘t And one tall elm, this hundredth year, 
Doge of our leafy Venice here, 
Who, with an annual ring, doth wed i 
The blue Adriatic overhead ; ; 
Shadows, with his palatial mass, 
The deep canal of flowing grass, 
Where glow the dandelions sparse, 
For shadows of Italian stars,” 


Broad stone steps lead up to the portal, within which is a glass 
door, giving a glimpse of the cosy hall beyond. The interior of 
“Elmwood” has all the old-fashioned snugness and sphere of 
comfort to be found in houses of its age and style. On the right, 
as you enter, is the drawing-room, furnished in the solid and rich” 
fashion of the last century, and with many ornaments chosen with 
a poet’s taste. Passing along the hall to the rear, Lowell’s study 
and favourite “‘den” is reached on the left. It isa fascinating 
room, with its big, open fireplace and its spacious chimney, where 
big logs blaze on winter nights ; its windows shaded, and looking” 
out upon the shrubberies and garden ; its bronzes, vases, relics of — 
the civil war, and many literary and artistic curiosities ; its air of 
confusion ; its tables and writing-desks littered with books, papers, 
pamphlets, meerschaum-pipes, pens, and little conveniences; its 
big easy-chair, from which many an eloquent discourse has pro- 
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ceeded to familiar friends, on politics, letters, and Art; and its 
book-shelves, choked up with rich and various lore. Another 
smaller study opens from this, with desks, books, and portraits—a 
room but little used. 

“Elmwood ” was built somewhat over a century ago by Thomas 
Oliver, the last royal Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts Colony, 
who lived in it till the Revolution broke out. Like Colonel Vassal 
at the house now occupied by Longfellow, Governor Oliver deserted 
his mansion after Lexington, and it became the residence of El- 
bridge Gerry, afterward a signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and Vice-President of the United States. On Mr. Gerry’s 

- death it was purchased by the Rev. Charles Lowell, the poet’s 
father, who refitted and restored it, and made numerous important 
additions to it. It was he who planted many of the stately elms 
that are now the chief adornments of the estate, and from which 
he gave it its present name. Here the poet himself was born in 
1819, and he has never had any other home. 

Quincy, noted for ‘‘its granite and its Adamses,” is distant from 
Boston about nine miles, and is reached by a pleasant railway- 
jaunt, through the suburbs of Dorchester, Savin Hill, and Harri- 
son Square, and along the south shore of Massachusetts Bay, of 
about half an hour. But for its granite-quarries, which are dis- 
tinctly seen as the station is approached, and which have brought 
a labouring population and some bustle into the neighbourhood, 
Quincy would be a typical, old-fashioned, quiet, comfortable New 
England town. Being one of the early settlements of the “ Old 
Colony "—for the immediate descendants of the Pilgrims spread, 
not late in the seventeenth century, as far north as this—it has 
many very old mansions. One of these, now owned and occupied 
by Hon. Peter Butler, is said to be the very oldest dwelling-house 
in the New England States. Quincy presents, indeed, all the varie- 
ties of household architecture from the time of the wars of King 
Philip to the present day. You will find the big, plain, square 
mansion of the colonial nabob, with its heavy facades and quaint 
window decorations, cheek-by-jowl with dainty French cottages 
and neat houses in the cosier English style. One of the most in- 
teresting of Quincy’s historical mementos is its ancient grave- 
‘yard, containing, as it does, not only the resting-places of two 
Presidents of the United States, but tombstones bearing names 
familiar on the rolls of the Mayflower and its succeeding sister 
ships, and other names well known afterward in the stirring events 
of early New England history. 

The chief interest of Quincy, however, is the fact that it is, as it 
has been for many generations, the home of one of the most illus- 
trious and intellectually vigorous of American families. The Ad- 
amses have always been, as far as a family in a republic can be, 
its lords of the manor. The ancestors of the Presidents settled 
at Braintree, which name long included what is now called Quincy 
within a generation after the landing of the Pilgrims. It need not 
be forgotten that John Alden, embalmed in fame by Longfellow’s 
“ Courtship of Miles Standish,” was the maternal ancestor of the 
first President Adams ; and the family may thus claim that they 
inherit from the sturdy stock of thé Pilgrim settlers. The house, 
indeed, in which John Adams was born—a small, very ancient, 
and now somewhat dilapidated dwelling—is still standing in 
Quincy, though at some distance from the present seat of the 
family. It was while John Adams was abroad in England, as 

_ American envoy to the court of George III., that the residence 
now occupied in summer by his grandson and representative came 
into his possession. This house—portrayed in the accompanying 
illustration—was built in or about the year 1725 by a Mr. Vassal, 
a rich English planter, who had made a fortune in Jamaica, and 
came hither to Braintree to enjoy his wealth and play the rural 

_nabob in the young colony. It is an interesting coincidence that 
the house occupied by Longfellow and that of the Adamses were 
built and lived in by two men of the same name, though we do 


the outbreak of the Revolution. Nothing is told of the house 
during the war; but soon after peace was concluded it was put 
into the market, and John Adams, then minister in London, came 
into possession of it by the action of his agents at home. It was 
thither that he returned to settle down after his residence in Eng- 
land, and thence that he went to take his place, first as Vice-Presi- 
dent, then as President of the United States ; and it was in one of 
the rooms of this old Vassal mansion that the aged statesman 
passed away, just fifty years to a day after he had signed the 
Declaration of Independence, at the age of ninety-two. Mr. Ad- 
ams made considerable alterations in the house after it came into 
his possession. It was enlarged, and during the period when it 
was the residence of John Quincy Adams further additions were 
twice made. The “old man eloquent ” inserted a provision in his 
will, enjoining it upon his son and heir to build-yet another wing, 
in order to accommodate the noble library he had accumulated 
during his long and studious as well as active life. Other improve- 
ments have been made on the estate from time to time. There 
used to be a large barn and a stable on the road near the house, 
which gave it a more farm-like and rustic appearance than it now 
has, and there was a shed in the rear. But the railway and the 
exigencies of the growing and thriving town have successively cut 
in upon them and swept them away. Among the venerable ob- 
jects of interest are some pearrtrees, still standing in the garden, 
which once upon a time yielded fruit to the table of the elder Ad- 
ams before his accession to the presidency. Though Charles 
Francis Adams himself was born in Boston, we believe that most of 
his able sons, who maintain the renown of the family for intellect- 
ual vigour, first saw the light in this fine old mansion, It is inte- 
resting, moreover, for the number of famous men, now gone, who 
have been guests beneath its ample and hospitable roof. Han- 
cock and Samuel Adams, and heroes of the Revolution and the 
period immediately after, must have often entered its hall, and sat 
discoursing the great events of the time before its roaring fires. 
The old mansion stands on a gentle elevation, on the right of the 
railway-track, approaching Quincy from Boston. Fine old oaks 
and elms surround it : it is long and spacious, with a broad shaded 
verandah in front and a smaller one at the side. The hall is wide 
and cosy, and the rooms, though old-fashioned, are large and com- 
fortable, and provided with the cheerful adornment of big fireplaces 
and chimneys. 

In striking contrast with the paternal residence is the new and 
almost castle-like abode of Hon. John Quincy Adams, the eldest 
son and heir of the present representative of the family. The do- 
main on which it is built, indeed, is a part of the Adams estate, 
having been in possession of the family for more than a century 
anda half. It was formerly a large farm, owned by John Quincy, 
the maternal ancestor at four removes of the present occupant. 
This ancestor built a house upon the hill in the early part of the 
last century, which remained standing until late in the present one. 
Many of the lime-trees which John Quincy set out more than a 
century ago still remain, and are in a flourishing condition. The 
present mansion, built within a few years, stands on Mount Wal- 
laston, which forms the eastern portion of the town of Quincy. 
It is an elegant and showy edifice of the modern style, with a 
square brick tower surmounted by a wooden conical roof, the main 
portion of the house being also of wood. Parasites are already 
creeping up the picturesque tower; in every corner are pleasant 
little porches, affording fine views of the surrounding country ; and 
the decorations of the interior are, while simple, tasteful and in ac- 
cordance with the most approved modern ideas. Taking architec- 
ture as a symbol, we cannot see these two houses of the elder 
Adamses and the younger Adams without observing how graphi- 
cally they represent the contrast between the venerable past and 
the bright and cheerful present. Few sites near Boston are more 
picturesque than that whereon stands the house of Mr. J. Q. Ad- 


ams. It overlooks Boston Harbour and the marshes and inlets of 
the South Boston flats. In the eastern distance gleams the State- 
House dome, surrounded by the serried masses of city dwellings ; 
while in every direction except that towards the sea are lovely 
prospects of park, foliage, and suburban residences, neat, thriving 
villages, and verdant hills and fields. 


_ hot know whether the Cambridge Vassal was a relative of him of 
_ Quincy. The latter resided but a short time on his new estate, 
_ which seems to have been purchased by a Mr. Borland, who had 
_ married Mr, Vassal’s daughter. It is not unlikely that Mr. Bor- 
» land, like Colonel Vassal of Cambridge, was a Tory and a loyalist ; 
for we find him abandoning his fine residence at Quincy soon after - 
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UMBLE and modest at first, while destitute of the 
instruments indispensable for success, the art of 
writing commenced by borrowing the brush of 
the painter or the chisel of the sculptor, and, 
being still homeless, was reduced to ask the hos- 
pitality of other arts. Writing in early days 
accepted any place; engraved on dishes, it was 

present at the Assyrian banquets of Sardanapalus; it descended 
into the tombs to spread itself on the materials which enveloped, 
in Egypt, the bodies of the departed, and so on. But by degrees, 
assuming more importance and feeling its own strength, better- 
written thought aspired to possess a dwelling of its own, and this 
home was the book. 

Everybody is aware that, prior to books assuming a square shape, 
they were usually enveloped in a piece of parchment, and tied up 
in a roll, whence arose the name of ‘‘volume.” In this shape they 
were preserved, collected in cases, and sometimes even surrounded 
by small bands, making them look like small mummies. The 
famous casket of Persian origin, in which Alexander kept his Ho- 
mer, indicates how a favourite work was preserved before books 
had received their present form. But, however precious they 
might be, neither a small casket nor those parchment wrappers 
were, strictly speaking, real bindings, and consequently do not 
demand our attention. Yet it isa fact not generally known that, 
even taken in the present acceptation of the word, books of 
square shape, and therefore bookbinding, can be traced as far 
back as the Assyrians. The most ancient bindings possessed by 
us are of terra-cotta, of which specimens may be seen in the Bri- 
tish Museum among the Assyrian collection. These served as 
covers to slender books, which have the shape of small octavos, 
and which evidently served as note-books or pocket-books. Through 
the places where the binding has been damaged or broken we can 

‘still observe pages underneath, written also on tablets of terra-cotta. 
Tamil MSS. and those of Japan have probably been preserved in 

their original bindings. The narrow strips of palm-leaf on which 

the MSS. are written are bound together with two boards of wood, 
or with plates of copper-gilt, or with pieces of richly-carved ivory. 

Fig. 1, from the Libri Collection, shows how the public registers 


Fig. 1.— Byzantine Map. 


were preserved in the archives of the Byzantine emperors, and their 
shape. In Fig. 2 is also shown that binding then consisted of a lit- 
tle tablet on each side, and of a string passing through the leaves 
to keep them together; the rather peculiar shape of one side of 
those covers is worthy of notice. We have failed to ascertain what 
was the purpose of these triangular appendages if they were not 
intended both as handles and as hangers. In the ‘ Notices of the 
Dignities of the Eastern Empire” (Votctia Dignitatum Imperit), 
written towards 450, we learn that bookbinding had already made 


_been applied already to the decoration of bookbinding: “Your 


‘one which was seen; for books, it should be borne in mind, 


“nally destined to cover. For example, it is well known that, havi ‘ 


immense progress since ‘certain officers of the empire used to carry 
in the public ceremonies large square books containing the admi- 
nistrative instructions of the emperor. These books were covered _ 
with green, red, blue, or yellow leather, closed by means of leather _ 
straps and ornamented with little golden rods, disposed horizontally 
or lozengewise, with the portrait of the sovereign painted or gilded — 
on their sides.’”* A passage from St. Jerome proves still better 
how the arts of design and the costly work of the goldsmith had 


| 


Fig, 2.—Byzantine Map. 


books are covered with precious stones, and Christ died naked 
before the gates of his temple!” Still the words of St. Jerome 
must be taken as alluding rather to the exceptions than to the ma-_ 
jority of books. Books, as is well known, were formerly pla 
on their sides on forms or tables, and, with the exception of ¢ 
tain volumes intended for church use, they had no ornamen 
covers; later on only the upper cover was decorated, as the o 


then laid flat on the shelves of the library. To maintain par 
ment in its place a considerable weight was given to this 
cover by affixing the metal ornament of the binding on a ft 
plate of wood, in which sometimes was contrived a receptacle 
relics. The monasteries and libraries of Italy possess many spe 
mens of this kind. 

Ivory in Europe seems to-have been applied earlier than met 
as covering on wooden boards. In the library of Sens is pres 
a book known as the famous “ Manuscript of Sens,” which c 
tains ‘‘ La Messe des Fous”’ (The Service of Fools), set to musi 
in the twelfth century. It is bound between two plates of ivo 
with bas-relief carvings of the fourth century, representing the 
tivals of Bacchus. They are such fine pieces of workmanship 
were it not for respect to antiquarians as authoritative as La 
and Séré, we would be led to doubt their origin at the early 
mentioned above. But it is certain that ivory carving was a 
of all arts-in an age as remote as the sixth century. 

The protection accorded by Charlemagne to learning, by enhan 
cing the value of books, could not fail to improve bookbindi 
which gradually became more the work of enamellers, golds 
illuminators, &c., than anything else. Precious stones and ca 
were inlaid on book-covers with a profusion bordering on ext: 
gance. But this richness of covering was fatal to the preserva' 
of books, as it offered an irresistible attraction to persons m 
tempted by the value of the materials than restrained by the 
miration of and love for artistic workmanship. At present a v 
small number of those bindings remain, and even those which we 
possess are rarely to be found on the manuscripts they were origi- 


seized the magnificent library of Matthias Corvinus, king of Hun- 
gary, the Turkish soldiers rejected the manuscripts as useless, | 
taking off the rich bindings, which alone excited their cupidity. 
the British Museum, as well as in the Louvre at Paris, there 


* Paul Lacroix, “* Les Arts dans le Moyen Age,” &c. 
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some beautiful specimens of covers, but almost all have been trans- 
ferred to other books. In connection with this fact a singular story 
is told about a manuscript and its cover, executed for ‘Henry the 
Lion. They were both preserved in the museum at Prague, but 
separated from one another, and for a long time past they have 
been exhibited as objects having no relation to each other. 

Not only are those bindings in metal, ornamented in different 
styles and called “‘ Byzantine,” very rarely of the same period as 
the manuscript to which they may be found attached, but it is 


ia 
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sufficient for the connoisseur to cast an eye upon them to feel con- 
vinced that, to make them, objects belonging to different ages, due 
to various artists, and even executed in distant countries, have been 
employed. Indeed, we often have met with a singular mixture of 
cameos or ancient z#tag/z, Byzantine or Limoges enamels, and 
bas-reliefs of ivory or metal belonging to totally different periods, 
and having widely different artistic character. Sometimes even 
ancient bindings, made originally for smaller volumes, have been 
used at a later date for books of a larger size by affixing borders 


Fig. 3.—Diptych, from the Libri Collection. 


to some old sides placed as centres of the new cover. An exam- 
ple of this singlar mode of do¢chzng is to be seen in an Evangelis- 
tarium, taken from the Sazzte-Chapelle, and now preserved in the 
National Library at Paris. Ss 
The Dzftych represented by Fig. 3 is from the collection in the 
“Tnedit Monuments” of William Libri, Esq., London. For its 
age, as well as for the variety and richness of workmanship, this 
binding seems to deserve to be placed in the first rank of all those 
‘which antiquity has bequeathed to us. The’ sides of this Lectio- 
narium are gilt and silvered metal with ivory carvings, figures in 
alto-rilievo, and enamels en tazlle a’ épargne. The borders con- 
tain thirty-two large ivory medallions (sixteen on each side), repre- 
senting old prophets and saints with their symbols, and having in- 


- 


scriptions in ancient uncial letters, the whole surrounded with a 
foliage of ivory-work in the Greek style, and with baguettes carved 
in compartments. The ivory medallions, according to the owner's 
opinion are, if not older, probably as old as the sixth century; in 
fact, judging from the character of the heads on the inscriptions 
and from the workmanship of the whole, they appear beyond 
doubt to date back to the earliest period of the Byzantine school. 
The enamel and metal ornamentations are specimens of the hand- 
work of a rather later period. To make room for the metal-work, 
the older ivory borders have been slightly cut into; and, for the 
same purpose, one of the arms of the crucifix has been shortened, 
and shows plainly that it has been inserted into that cover, having 
previously formed part of another. The present Lectionarium, 
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also, is an insertion, and bears the features of the manuscripts of 
the eleventh or the twelfth century, the original one, most proba- 
bly, having been damaged or destroyed by use. 

The thick boards, always cut out of the most compact wood, 


the metal plates, the metal corners and clasps, and the large nails — 
whose round and projecting heads preserved the flat surface of the 
book from being scratched, naturally rendered books so heavy that, 
in order to enable the reader to turn over the leaves with facility, 


Fig. 4.—llluminated Binding of the Fifteenth Century. 


they were placed on a revolving desk. It is said that Petrarch had 
caused a volume containing the Epistles of Cicero transcribed by 
himself to be bound so massively that, as he was continually read- 
ing it, he often let it fall and injured his legs; on one occasion he 
injured his left leg so badly that he was threatened with amputation. 
This manuscript, in Petrarch’s hand-work, is still to be seen in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence; its weight is over sixty pounds. 
The Crusades, which introduced into Europe so much of the 
Oriental luxury, must have greatly influenced bookbinding, since 
the Arabs had for a long while known the art of preparing, dyeing, 
stamping, and gilding the skins they employed to manufacture 
covers for books. Italy set us the example of beautiful morocco 
stamped and gilded in imitation of the Arabic manuscripts that 
Venetian navigators frequently brought back from the East ; and 
soon not only Italian binding, but also Italian bookbinders, were 
introduced into France, 


According to Paul Lacroix, in the year 1295, when a tax was im- 


posed upon the inhabitants of Paris for the exigencies of the king, 
it was ascertained that the number of bookbinders then actually 
trading in the town amounted only to seventeen ; who as well as” 
the scribes and booksellers were directly dependent upon the 
university. By this institution they were placed’ under the control 
of four sworn fellow-bookbinders, who acted as its agents, and — 
were all men of learning. Strangely enough, one of these book-— 
binders was in the immediate service of the Government, and, 
as he had charge of binding the books of the ‘Chambre des 
Comptes” (Chamber of Finance), before he could be appointed 
to this office he was forced to prove that he could neither read nor 
write. We cannot but admire the shrewdness of the French Go- — 
vernment of that time. 

To explain the relatively small number of professional book- 
binders, it should be borne in mind that at this period, as is shown 
by passages in many books, almost every scholar was his own 
bookbinder. In the monasteries, the great centres of book-making 
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_ during the whole of the Middle Ages, there was always a monk, © 


sometimes more than one, whose special function was to bind the 
works written within the walls. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century a pretty style of 
binding was invented in Italy, and was distinguished by the deno- 
mination of ‘Mosaic binding.” We have seen some beautiful spe- 
cimens of the kind, in which no less than ten thousand different 
little pieces of skin of various colours were joined together in so 
perfect a manner as to form an exquisite cover about 18 x 12 
inches. 

Painting, too, and illuminating processes, were applied to the 

- coating of books between the fourteenth and the fifteenth centu- 
ries, and such covers became known by the name of “ Illuminated 
binding.” Fig. 4, selected from the Libri Collection, affords a 
striking instance of this species of binding. The ground of the 
cover is of a dark olive colour. The arabesques are formed of 
intertwined white, blue, and black ribbons, edged with lines of 
gold; the floral ornaments are blue, green, and red, edged in the 
same manner as the arabesques. The whole is truly magnificent, 
uniting, as it does, the beauties of the arabesque and gilt orna- 
ments with the illuminated decorations seen on early manuscripts. 
It is to be regretted that the costliness of this kind of binding 
leaves little room for hope to see it revived on a large scale; 


no binding could be more fitted to books of a certain order, as for 
instance those relating to botany and natural history, which offer 
so large a field for the display of colours. The book, the covers of 
which we have described above, is a copy of “ Plinii Historie 
Mundi,” printed at ‘‘ Basilea ex Officina Frobeniana, 1545,’’ which 
belonged to the celebrated Louis de Saincte Maure, Marquis of 
Nesle, who, in 1559, was sent by the King of France as hostage to 
Queen Elizabeth of England. His name is on the obverse of the 
cover, the reverse being ornamented exactly in the same style as 
the upper cover, but having in the centre, instead of the name of 
the owner, his device—‘“ /zvza virtutz nulla est via.’ From the 
very ancient family of Saincte Maure or Seymour are descended 
the Dukes of Somerset, the Earls of Hertford, the Lords Beau- 
champs, and other English noblemen. 

“The new languages,’’ as Dante styles the Italian and French 
tongues, having been wonderfully perfected, gave rise to new lite- 
ratures. Classic and theological works ceased to be masters of 
the field; histories, romances, and poems, became the delight of a 
society that was growing more polished day by day; and “for the 
pleasure of the readers,” says Paul Lacroix, “the gallant of one 
sex and the fair of the other, books were required more agreeable 
to the eye and less rough to the touch than those used for the edi- 
fication of monks or for the instruction of scholars; and, first of 
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Fig. 5.—German-Silver Binding, with Nielios. 


all, were substituted for the purpose manuscripts of sizes handier 
than the grave folio. Then fine and smooth vellum was used for 
the writing, and books were covered with velvet, silk, or woollen 
stuffs, and French or Spanish calf; morocco took the place of the 


uncomely pig-skin. Moreover, the invention of paper opened up a 
new era for libraries; but two centuries were to elapse before 
pasteboard should entirely supersede wooden covers.” 

It might be interesting to say here a few words about the prices 
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paid during the fourteenth century for some bindings of wonderful 
workmanship. In 1386, Martin Lhuillier, a bookseller at Paris, 


Fig. 6.—German Gilt-Metal. 


received from the Duke of Burgundy, as it appears from the lat- 
ter’s accounts, sixteen francs (equivalent to about one hundred and 
fourteen francs French money of the present time) “for binding 
eight books, of which six were covered in grained leather.’’ Such 
bindings would cost to-day perhaps five times this price. 

With the invention of printing, bookbinding took another step in 
advance; wood-boards, large nails, clasps, and all heavy ornamen- 
tation, were laid aside, and binding assumed a lighter and more 
elegant form. In Germany, however, as specimens 5 and 6 will 
show, metal binding was still in fashion ; indeed, if all their bind- 
ings resembled specimen Fig. 5, we cannot say that Germans, by 
preserving them, were “behind the age.’ This is a binding in 
silver, with mzedlos, seemingly of the fifteenth century, and its 
beauty is apparent. The cover is older than the book. Fig. 6 
belongs to the sixteenth century, and is unlike any other book we 
have seen for its design, which, however, we think rather heavy. 
It is in gilt metal, the edges eaufré and coloured. The book 
bears the date of 1666. Before abandoning the bindings previous 
to the Renaissance we cannot forbear mentioning and giving a 
Jac-simile (Fig. 7) of a little prayer-book that belonged to St. 
Elizabeth, Queen of Portugal. It is covered with a filigree binding 
of gilded silver in the style of the thirteenth century, and the cus- 
tomary nails are represented by eight rubies (four on each side). 
The book bears the title “ Officcum Beate M. Virginis,” and isa 
miniature codex in membranzs of the fourteenth century, finished 
in the highest style of art. 

During the Renaissance, or Revival of Arts, the perception of 
the beautiful developed with such force that the eye seemed no 
longer able to endure the sight of objects which had not been em- 
bellished by the hands of the most skilful artists. At a period 


when even the slippers of the wealthy were true objects of art, and © 
when at banquets hardly a pasty was served that had not been 
modelled by a sculptor, assu- 
redly bookbinding would not 


have been neglected. Taste did a 


its utmost to ornament books in _ 
keeping with the economy that 
the multiplication of books, 


ing, had madea necessity. Blind- 
tooling, subsequently blended 
with coloured or gilded tooling, 
was called into requisition. The 
greatest merit of these bindings — 
consists of the ornamental draw- 
ing ; the designs on the sides and 
edges of the book are sometimes — 
real pictures, and it would be 
difficult to determine whether 
France or Italy excelled in this 


cult to prove that, in all proba- ~ 
bility, the impression by blind-— 
tooling of figures on the skins 
employed for covers is an old Ita- 
lian invention; the Italian word 
stampare (to print), which was — 
employed long before printing 
was invented, and was anciently — 
used as applying to the action of 
pressing on the skin, is a proof 
of what we have just asserted, 
We are enabled to present our — 
readers with two specimens of 
Italian and two of French Re- 
. naissance bindings of the most 
exquisite character, which, we 
believe, have never been repro- 
duced anywhere. Fig. 8 is a 
Venetian binding of the sixteenth 
century, with rich gilt and gaufré 
edges. Though rather heavy, the 
design of the tooling is charming 
and most tasteful. The centre is 
occupied by a medallion haying a 
likeness of St. Augustine executed in an unrivalled manner by means 
of tooling, which is surrounded by an inscription giving the name 
of the nun to whom the book belonged, the Malipiero family having 


Fig. 7.—Filigree Binding, Fifteenth Century. 


caused by the invention of print- 


direction. It might not be diffi- 
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; 
, been among the most illustrious of Venice. The shells, the fight- 
“ ing-cocks, and the peacocks, tooled on the cover are emblems of 
__ the family coat-of-arms. Very elegant are the French specimens 
_ tepresented in Figs. 9 and 1o, the first of which was executed at 
_ Paris in the fifteenth century, for Lorenzo de’ Medici, called the 
_ Magnificent, of whom it bears the monogram, and covers a splendid 
_ copy of Euripides’s tragedies; the second is a binding of the six- 
teenth century, in blue morocco, and is ornamented with the ciphers 
_ of Louis XIII. and Anne of Austria, to whom the book belonged, 
_ the letter L being again ingeniously placed among the central 
ornaments. 
__ English bookbinding until very late was, generally, not artistic ; 
it had great solidity, but the tooling was too heavy, and the designs 
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in London in 1770, is the first binder whose works have real artis- 
tic merit. His talents as an artist, particularly in the finishing 
_ department, were of the first order, and such as, up to his time, 
chad not been developed by any other of his countrymen. He 
pedopted a style of his own, uniting taste inthe formation of his 
designs, and much judgment in the selection of such ornament as 
Was applicable to the nature of the book it was to embellish. 
petany of his tools he made himself, and some are still preserved as 
curiosities and specimens of his skill. His best work is in the 
pearl Spencer's library, _ ; 
_ After the latter part of the last century bookbinding made won- 
derful progress in England, As an illustration of the fact a de- 
Scription of a book in the library of J. F. King Eyton, Esq., of 
‘Leamington, executed by Hayday, one of the most talented artists 


too clumsy, to compare with the nations mentioned above. Yet 
some beautiful embroidered specimens of the seventeenth century 
remain, showing that good bookbinders existed even in England 
James II. had a Bible bound with embroidered velvet, which is 
very elegant and rich. In the British Museum there is another 
Bible, the binding of which, of green velvet, thickly embroidered 
with seed-pearls, and having a large garnet in the centre, is parti- 
cularly pretty. Some fancy bindings in perforated vellum, show- 
ing crimson satin beneath, and some in tortoise-shell, edged and 
clasped with silver, belong to this period, and command the atten- 
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tion of tasteful people. But these are exceptions; as a general 
rule, English bookbinding was not up to the standard of the 
French or Italian. Roger Payne, who started a bookbinder’s shop 
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fig. 8.—Venetian Binding, Sixteenth Century. 


of our century, will be sufficient. The work is a large paper copy 
of Mr. Blakeway’s “ Sheriffs of Shropshire’ in imperial folio, with 
armorial bearings beautifully coloured. The binding is of blood- 
coloured morocco, extending an inch and a half all around the 
inside of the cover, on which is placed a bold but open border 
tooled in gold, forming a fine relief to the rest of the inside, which 
is in purple, elegantly worked all over in hexagons running into 
each other in the Venetian style. In each compartment are placed 
the lion rampant and /leur-de-iis alternately. The fly-leaves are 
of vellum, ornamented with two narrow gold lines, and the edges 
are tooled. The back consists of hexagons inlaid with purple, 
containing the lion rampant and /lewr-de-/zs aforesaid, but some- 
what smaller than those in the interior. The design on the out- 
sides is a triumphal arch, occupying the entire side, highly en- 
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riched with cornices, mouldings, &c., executed in small orna- 
mental work; from its columns (which are wreathed with laurel) 
and from other parts of the structure, are suspended the shields 


} 
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Aue 


Fig. 9. 


of the sheriffs, seventy in number, the quarterings of which, with | skill, some idea may be formed of the time and labour necessa 


their frets, bends, &c., are curiously inlaid in different colours, of 
morocco, and, with the ornamental parts of the bearings, have 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 
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ac last year’s report of the Council of the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy has reached us: it speaks of ‘the con- 
tinued and increasing prosperity of the Academy in all its 
departments, notwithstanding the lamented losses caused- by 
death in 1876, and the consequent absence from the exhibition 
catalogue of more than one honoured name which had not for 
many years failed to appear there.’”” The amount realised by 
the sale of works during the exhibition was higher than that of 
any former year, affording most satisfactory evidence of the 
increased interest taken in Art. The attendance of visitors was 
also more numerous than that of most preceding years. The 
Council, after a careful examination of the work done by students 
in the Life School, awarded the first prize for Painting to T. 
Wilson, and the second to George Reid; the first prize for 
Drawing to Jamies F. Taylor, the second to P. C. Goldie ; the 
“Keith” prize to Robert Ross; the ‘Stuart’ prize being 
divided between E. Kirkpatrick, Thomas Wilson, and P. W. 
Adam. The competition for this prize, though calling forth more 
effort than it did in 1876, was not so satisfactory as to permit 


been blazoned with heraldic accuracy on both sides of the vol v 
When we state that more than 57,000 impressions of tools h 
been required to produce this wonderful example of ingenuity 


» Fig. 10. 


for its execution. 


the whole amount to be awarded to any single student. 
extra prize for ‘‘ Sculpture Studies’’ was given to T. S. B 
The anatomical prize was not competed for, one drawing 
being submitted to the Council. The Academy acqu 
year, by presentation, a portrait of Miss Adam, afterwards 
Kennedy, of Denure, painted by Sir Henry Raeburn, the gif 
Mr. John Heugh, of London; a portrait of Sir Daniel 
P.R.S.A., painted expressly for the Academy and prese 
the artist, Mr. James Archer, R.S.A.; a portrait of 
R. T. Ross, painted by himself when a young man, ai 
by his son, Mr. R. Ross; and a portrait of the late c 
the Academy, Dr. Arnot, ‘‘a man of distinguished tale 
own profession, and of eminent ability in more than one de 
ment cf the Fine Arts, having shown great taste and co 
able power of execution, both as a painter and a sc 
this portrait was painted by, and is the gift of, Mr. 
Lees, R.S.A. The report refers to the elections wh 
taken place in the Academy, consequent on the loss by 

otherwise of members. 
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‘CHAPTER XV. 


RAVELLERS in Norway are 
surprised, as they pass 
through the valleys, to 
see so few cows. This 
is easily explained. They 
visit this interesting 
country when these ani- 
mals are away, like them- 
selves, for a holiday; 
and as every dog has 
his day, so every Norwe- 
gian cow has her outing, 
and goes up to the grass 
pastures in the upper 
plateau to enjoy life until 
the white mantle of winter 
is ready to garb the up- 
per ranges and drive the 
cows and “‘piges’’ down 
to their homesteads and 
winter quarters. As al- 
teady described, these 
-seeters or chalets are 
high up, and frequently 
afford the energetic na- 
ture-loving traveller and 
genuine hunter cover and 
shelter, we may almost 
say comfort—‘‘ cum very 
much grazo,’’ though. 
In snow work it becomes 
to have one of these to fly to in very bad 
tent life is the most truly enjoyable thing; 
es when a tent may be blown down and soaked 
say nothing of the milk supply at hand, which is 
ce at all times, although very filling at the Nor- 
. This will account for our associating a seeter so 
=n our snow work. The one given in our wood- 
d by one Maritz, who was there by herself from 
ning of September or end of August, according 
ly or late falls of first snows. The 2oth of August 
ce the first-fall_of snow in this latitude (63°). 
—* we ee eeys slept in our tents, as we all feared 


‘it the chance. All the summer through the 
ound the old wooden building, and seldom indeed 
t that ritz had any one to speak to, as there was no 

path of any kind. A little out-door shed, or laave, was 
king place gen rally, and sometimes we squeezed in 

dog | the interstices, packed like sardines for 

of gladness of good fellowship. It is 
invigorating this life is. What a system for a 
ow right well balanced should one become with 
: simple food, and exercise! with all the. energy 

requisite for this work ! 
nd caring for others one becomes! Such was the 

our headquarters. Prosiness must be avoided 
other day on the snow with hopes of sport, 
a] if we geta chance. Bad landmark that, if 
us; we will hope not: if it do we will forget 
e the shortest way would be across the Vand, 
= caught, and Vert reported an old boat, 
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Yet how kindly and — 
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of that class which has no iron nails about, all wooden pegs, 
and yet not inviting as to its safety, for the baling-ladle of birch 
wood gives the idea that whoever last used it thought it would be 
wanted by the next comer. We determined to try it. We could 
all swim, and the hunters were willing. So we started. 
Ominous gurglings and washings to and fro in the bottom of 
the boat, fast, frequent and furious; the ladle was heartily 
plied by one strong arm, then another; still the water came. 
Recollections of Scottish boats in outlying spots and crannies 
reminded us of their Highland custom of baling the boat with a 
good large shoe, and if you only take a pair the power becomes 
doubled. Happily we arrived safely, and had soon started for a 
long day’s work over unknown ground. The weather had 
cleared, and everything seemed to combine in our favour; a 
hearty good spirit amongst our hunters and ourselves, each 
fellow wishing the other good sport, and the dogs keen to a 
degree. They longed for a revenge, after the old gralloch, and 
flattered themselves that, if we were not unlucky, they would get 
fresh blood before nightfall. We were soon beginning to ascend 
steadily, and, about an hour after the start, the patriarch, 
working his way under some overhanging rocks, met with a 
surprise. An eagle, a large specimen, swept over his head and 
shadowed him. Rifle in its case and safely on his back, the 
noble bird was safe, and the patriarch delighted. Must there 
not be anest? Yes, there was; rough sticks and the lightest of 
down feathers were all that it was made of; rude, simple and, 
one would think, uncomfortable, for so grand a bird. Some of 
the down feathers were taken as a souvenir, and are now and 
then brought out and floated, so light are they, in recollection of 
having found one of the noblest of birds at home. Midday we 
were out on the open snow, hardly any rock shelter for stalking, 
should fortune favour. The reindeer were not ‘‘at home’’; we 
therefore stopped at a suitable rock for lunch. How we enjoyed 
it! Old Trophas wagged his tail with a conviction that ‘no 


After Sport. 


sport no food’’ would never be his fate so long as there was 
something left in our wallets. So we all rejoiced together, 
winding up with a little whisky and hearty wishes for good sport. 


after lunch, on the snow line were seen just the tips of 


Snow Pass: Thorbau. 


some horns; a large expanse of snow laid before us, with some 
small rocks half way. Could we reach them? No; wait for 
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the chance of the deer working up our way. The deer moved 
in the opposite direction, and our chance was gone; still we 
had seen some, and that inspired fresh hope. Later in the 
afternoon we again saw a herd, and telescoped them for a 
length of time. Soon after this a second herd was seen, and it 
was most interesting to watch their manceuvres, which we did 
until they joined and moved off—of course in the opposite direc- 
tion. An immense expanse of snow now laid before us, and 
once we could see four herds of reindeer: we could count 
about one hundred and forty. For a long time we had hope; 
at last we agreed that if we could only get one we should be 
satisfied ; but that one was denied, for the four herds gradually 
blended and went straight off, and left us in the most perfect 
solitude, reindeerless. By this time we had a long distance to 
travel to get back to our tents. Fortunately the light fades so 
little that it hardly signifies ; still much care is required to judge 
of the best footing after leaving the snow, and the hunter leads 
and can go any way, even to rolling down places like a hedge- 
hog, and sometimes sitting down for a slide. Going home 
becomes a kind of steeplechase over unknown ground. In these 
cases woe and grief must be-the goal of the novice. At the 
highest elevation we passed an immense boulder, very like the 
Logan Stone, and of similar dimensions, perhaps larger. On 
the top of this was a much smaller one, but of a different geolo- 
gical formation. This gave rise to a great discussion about the 
glacial theory, as there was a non-believer present. What 
could have produced this remarkable combination but the action 
of glaciers passing over the surface, bearing huge masses of 


rock from. distant parts, and, as the ice melted away, deposit- — 


ing the travelling masses? These were found at an elevation 
of 5,000 feet or more. We also found a most interesting in- 
stance of the pink snow, very marked indeed in colour. 
All these varied phases of nature did much to repay us for 
our disappointment—‘‘ No deer.’’ This the difficulties of the 
descent also made us for the time forget, as Danjel Kulingen 
was tearing away as hard as he could possibly go, and letting 
himself down, hanging on to the undergrowth of heather, 
sliding, rolling at one time, jumping at another. We often 
solaced ourselves with the idea that if we could only get him on 
the flat for ten miles for a finish, we could give him a spin and 
run him in at high speed. Whilst we had been telescoping the 
deer, our ‘‘Aalesund’’ friend was having sport; on our return 
we found that he had been over to our tent- to see us, and had 


A Friend in Need. 


left word of ‘‘ Sport, sport,’’ and a message to try for a meet; 
this unfortunately could not be arranged, or we should have 


seen joy depicted on his face when he described to us where and 


how he killed his first reindeer. 


r 
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The Norwegians believe that the horns of the reindeer are 
good, boiled down, for consumptive people. There is no doubt 
that the reindeer themselves eat, or rather gnaw them, when 
they are shed: this occurs in November. The males shed their 
horns first, and the females retain them longer. We found 
several horns partially gnawed through, and there must be some 
reason why the shed horns are not more frequently picked up 
when we consider the number of deer. The same idea of horn 
soup for consumptive cases occurs in Scotland, where the horns 
of red deer are also found gnawed. One would imagine that 


the best time for this Aofage would be when the horn is first 


formed, and when the velvet is on, in fact, when the horn is 
being renewed—and during this period it is very warm indeed— 


as large arteries run inside the ‘“‘ velvet,’’ or horn skin, and are 
’ 


engaged in depositing bone on the old stems, until the horns 
are complete and the velvet is fretted off, in September. 

The reindeer, like ptarmigan, become white during the winter, 
and in their wild state are a great contrast to the sheeplike 
tameness of those possessed by Laplanders. The Laps have 
their regular call for their tame deer, who generally come at 
once; but if not, the proprietor has generally his lasso with him, 
and soon it is thrown over the animal’s loins, and he is at once 
aprisoner. The good travelling pace of reindeer is well known 
—about ten miles an hour, with two hundred pounds weight 
behind them. In their wild state their pace was. beyond com- 
putation when we were behind them. We could well say that 
we had been ‘‘after reindeer,’’ and that is all. The only 
way to have sport in this country is patiently to settle down to 
it, without fixing a time for returning; a river is not always 
tight, and the water in condition; so with the happy hunting 
grounds of the reindeer hunter; a thousand things may occur to 
mar his success. The very wind is sometimes wrong, may chop 
round the very moment when we hope it will hold steadily on for 
an hour or two; on the other hand, it may change at some 
fortunate moment exactly in our favour. No, there is no royal 
road to such real sports as these. Real sport in all time must 
be the same, with its charms of uncertainty. Real sport must’ 
be worked for, and directly the uncertainty is removed its real 
charm is gone, and the relish dissipated. The absolute fact of 
shooting and killing is a mere passing second of time; it is the 
surroundings which afford the real pleasure—the fresh air, the 


change of scene, the care required in every detail, never knowing 
but that the very next moment some interesting incident may 


The Eagle's Nest. 


occur which would make the day, hour, and spot a landmark ; 
watching every breath of air, the most delicate zephyr being 


Maritz Sater. 


registered and measured by the painstaking hunter, as he brings 
out tenderly some carefully-preserved pieces of the finest floss 
silk, or better far, some of the eagle’s down feathers, already 


alluded to. Again, the dogs require constant attention, and to 
be quite complete, a coronet of eagles’ eyes, optical all-rounders, 
would be an assistance. 
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AMERICAN PAINTERS.—WILLIAM MORRIS HUNT. 


+MONG American painters, none of late years has 
exercised a more powerful influence on Art in 
this country than WILLIAM Morris HuNT. 
He was born in Brattleboro, Vermont, March 
31, 1824, and is consequently now about fifty- 
four years of age. He entered Harvard College 
in 1840, but, his health failing him, he went to 
Europe before he graduated. In 1846 he began the study of sculp- 
ture at Diisseldorf, At the end of nine months he relinquished 
this branch of Art, and went to Paris, and in 1848 became a pupil 
of Couture. In 1855 he returned to the United States, where 


he has lived most of the time since, in Boston and Newport, or 
their vicinity. : 

Mr. Hunt was one of the first of American painters who became _ 
imbued with the principles of the later. French artists, and, when 
he came home after his course of study in Paris, his pictures 
showed a class of thought until then quite new in Boston. A pic- — 
ture of ‘Marguerite plucking the Leaves from a Daisy,’ and count-~ 
ing ‘He loves Me,’ ‘He loves Me not,’ was exhibited in the Bos- 
ton Atheneum, and attracted great attention from its refined _ 
beauty among amateurs, and those knowing in Art recognised in 
its attention to “values” of light and shade, and in the simplicity 


Summer.—From a Painting by William Morris Hunt. 


of the treatment, a new standard in Art in this country. Couture’s 
methods of colour made themselves felt through his pupil, and to 
the present moment Mr. Hunt’s pictures, painted at that time, still 
retain, in their simple pigments and tender light and shade, the 
freshness and purity of works completed yesterday. Mr. Hunt, 
besides studying with Couture, was an ardent friend and admirer 
of the French artist Millet, and to him even more than to Couture 
he was indebted for the strength and thoughtfulness of his pic- 
tures; or rather, perhaps, because he was himself sincere and 
thoughtful, the realities of life and of Art as they were compre- 
hended by Millet most directly appealed. Mr. Hunt was one of 
the chief appreciators of Millet, and he more than any American 
has created the admiration which exists for him in the United 
States. He loved Millet as a man, and he bought his paintings 
and encouraged him as an artist by his personal devotion in his 
career, which was only half appreciated by the French people 
themselves. An article in the Atlantic Monthly a year or two 
ago, gives a delightful account of Millet, and shows how one per- 
son may minister to the intellectual necessities of another, as it 
was shown in the friendship between Millet and Hunt. 

During the few years that followed his return to America, Mr. 


Hunt painted his best pictures. French peasants, choir-singers, 
and types of Parisians, besides some charming gevre pictures, 
filled his studio, which comprehended in their treatment the simple — 
pure values of colour, and light and shade of Couture, and the 
refined and spiritual expression of the singers and Madonnas of 
Della Robbia. His portraits at this time afforded the best speci- 
mens of American women and children; and a picture of a Salem 
lady, a great beauty in her time, is at this moment present in our 
mind, as an example of what is best and sweetest, and most graceful, 
in American womanhood. For along while Mr. Hunt continued to 
make portraits of many American men and women, and his pic- 
tures of Chief-Justice Shaw, of Massachusetts, Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, and many others, added to his fame. During the — 
civil war his fancy pictures of ‘The Bugle-Call,’ ‘The Drummer- 
Boy,’ and some others, were very popular through photographs and 


lithographs, but there appeared in them a lack of the simple grace 


and simplicity that had endeared his earlier works to the public. 

Mr. Hunt’s picturesque and comprehensible treatment had at-— 
tached to him a large class of young Boston artists, and without 
himself founding a school his pictures began largely to influence 
the work of other people. The true and simple relation of tones, 
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the forcible light and shade, and his subdued yet pleasing colour, 
began. to reappear in the studies by Miss Bartol, Mrs. Whitman, 
Miss Greene, Miss Wadsworth, and Miss Knowlton; and whether 
their pictures were seen in Doll and Richards’s shop in Boston, at 
the National Academy Gallery here, or at Cottier’s, the direct feel- 
ing of Mr. Hunt was obvious to the most casual observer. Over 
Miss Knowlton’s drawing-class Mr. Hunt now began to take 
a direct supervision, and his talks about Art were faithfully 
chronicled by Miss Knowlton, who later embodied them in a book 
called “Talks on Art.’ In this small volume, which has since 


_ been republished in England, brilliant, witty, and wise observations 


are put down in aphoristic form. “The book was not written by 
Mr. Hunt himself, but its familiar illustrations of the principles of 


- Art recall in their lively language a similar class of talk, in which 


Couture is so fond of indulging with his pupils, even down to the 
present time, and which he himself has set forth in a vivid manner 
in his “Entretiens d’Atelier.”’ These disciples of Hunt form a 


more distinct class of Art-students than any which has hitherto 
existed in America. Not very proficient in drawing, their paintings 
of still-life, flowers, &c., are all laid in with the effective simplicity 
that is so much liked in Mr. Hunt’s pictures; but, unlike their 
master, they lack his subtle and appreciative love of form. As we 
before remarked, a great many people have been portrayed by Mr. 
Hunt; but, whether from a weariness of an unsettled multitude of 
such subjects, or because his mind naturally sought a more unre- 
strained class of subjects, for the past four or five years Mr. 
Hunt has very largely devoted himself to landscape-painting. In 
Florida, by the St. John’s River, in little out-of-the-way nooks in 
New England, and by the sea, he has produced a multitude. of 
works, similar in general motive, though not in feeling, to the later 
pictures of Corot. Drawing and colouring in the “impressionist” 
school, the greenness of a spring landscape, the mistiness of a 
sedgy marsh, and the impressive weight of dense foliage, have ap- 
peared in his landscapes, emphasized beyond the possibility of 


Spring Chickens —From a Painting by William Morris Hunt. 


doubt as to the artist’s intention in many canvases of river- 


sides and fenny valleys. In these pictures the old precision of 
drawing and the modesty of tones of colour are set aside, and it is 
a strong if a sketchy impression of the feeling and mood of the 
place which is left upon the mind, rather than its positive fea- 


‘tures. We give for illustrations two drawings from his pictures, 
one named ‘Summer,’ and the other ‘Spring Chickens,’ which 


convey an idea of the simplicity of his treatment and subjects, 


though, from the absence of colour, they do not adequately embody - 


the impression made by the paintings themselves. Mr. Hunt is a 
most eminently imaginative artist, and this quality of his mind in- 
fluences the character of his work in a way impossible to describe 
in words. In his women and children, it is not as intellectual or 
spiritual beings that he delineates them, but the quality of their 
personality distinctly appears, as timidity, softness, grace, sadness, 
or happy joy. And, in his landscapes, so much is he in sym- 
pathy with the sponginess of soft, springy earth, with half-stagnant, 
slow-crawling rivers, and indistinct shadows of trees in the water, 
partially veiled by the mist which clings to the stream, that the be- 


holder is brought into sympathy with the artistic instinct which so 
completely absorbs their peculiarities. 

Come of an artistic family (for his two brothers are both of them 
endowed with the same delicate perceptions as himself, if in a less 
degree), Mr. Hunt and his pictures must long hold their place in 
American Art. Of late years we have sometimes regretted that 
his mind fed so much upon itself, and we have thought that closer 
and more equal companionship between himself and others of the 
same sort in Europe, and the daily sight of the work of kindred 
minds, would bring more vivid inspiration to his thoughts and 
touches to his brush. 

None of these pictures are great in local colour, but the best of 
them have a richness and purity of tone which are among the 
finest qualities of colour, as when we see it in Rembrandt or Cou- 
ture. Many of his landscapes, however, lack this element of har- 
mony, and with the positive tints running out of the general key 
of the picture we have no sympathy, and can only pardon his 
crude accents of green or blue, as we consent to overlook the 
harshness of Liszt or Wagner in some of their musical cadences. 
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ART AMONG THE BALLAD-MONGERS.* 


By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 


do me no harm, good man!’—puts him off,—slights him, with, 
‘Whoop! do me no harm, good man !’ 

* * * * * * 4 

“« Clown. What hast here ? ballads ? “= 

“« Mopsa. Pray, now, buy some: I love a ballad in print 
a’-life, for then we are sure they are true. 

‘‘ Autolycus. Here’s one, toa very doleful tune . 

“‘ Mopsa. Is it true, think you ? 

‘‘ Autolycus. Very true; and but a month old. 

‘* Dorcas. Bless me from marrying a usurer ! 

“Autolycus... «se Why should I carry lies abroad ? 

‘* Mopsa. ’ Pray you now, buy it. 

‘‘ Clown. Come on,—lay it by; and let’s first see more 
ballads,—we’ll buy the other things anon. : i 

‘“« Autolycus.. Here’s another ballad, of a fish that ap- hs 
peared upon the coast, on Wednesday, the fourscore of 
April, forty thousand fathom above water, and sung this 
ballad against the hard hearts of maids. It was thought 
she was a woman, and was turned into a cold fish, for she 
j — would not exchange flesh with one that loved her: the 
fuss» ballad is very pitiful, and as true. 

“‘ Dorcas. Is it true too, think you ? 

“ Autolycus. Five justices’ hands at it; and witnesses 
more than my pack will hold. 

“‘ Clown. Lay it by too. Another. 

‘* Autolycus. This is a merry ballad, but a very pretty 
one. 

“« Mopsa. Let’s have some merry ones. : 
-“ Autolycus. Why, this is a passing merry one, and 
goes to the tune of ‘Two Maids Wooing a Man: ’ there’s 
scarce a maid westward but she sings it ;—’tis in request, I 
can tell you. 


peed before Shakspere’s time ballads were the ‘‘ dayes 
meet, the foode, and the drincke’’ of the lower as well 
as the middle and higher classes of our countrymen and country- 


(com) 


fig. 11. 


women, and Zvol-lol and down-a-down-a were choruses 
to be heard ¢volled forth in every town and field, and 
hamlet and home. Later on they became even more uni- 
versal, and were written and sung on every public and 
private occasion, and each one soon became known and 
was spread far and wide among the people. Printed copies 
‘‘ with picturs a’top’’ were hawked and carried about the 
country by pedlars and strolling ballad-singers, and others 
were sung and sold by them; and soon learned by heart or 
rote by people remote from one another. How well this 
is brought to the mind by Shakspere in the following 
passage in Zhe Winter’s Tale :— 


“« Servant. O, master! if you did but hear the pedlar at 
the door, you would never dance again after a tabor and 
pipe ;—no, the bagpipe could not move you. He sings 
several tunes faster than you ’ll tell money :—he utters 
them as he had eaten ballads, and all men’s ears grew to 
his tunes. 

‘* Clown. He could never come better; he shall come 
in; I love a ballad but even too well, if it be doleful matter, 
merrily set down, or a very pleasant thing indeed, and sung 
lamentably. 

“ Servant, He hath songs for man or woman of all sizes ; 
no milliner can so fit his customers with gloves. He has 
the prettiest love-songs for maids . . . . with such deli- 
cate burdens of ‘dildos’ and ‘fadings,—jump her and 
thump her;’ and, where some stretch-mouth’d rascal 
would, as it were, mean mischief, and break a foul gap 
into the matter, he makes the maid to answer, ‘ Whoop! 


“ Mopsa. We can both sing it; if thou’lt bear a part, thou 
* Continued from page 77. : shalt hear; ‘tis in three parts. 
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“ Dorcas. We had the tune on’t a month ago. 

“ Autolycus. | can bear my part; you must know, ’tis my 
occupation :—have at it with you.’’ 

But allusions to ballads, ballad-singers, and pedlars dealing in 
ballads with other wares, are ‘‘plenty as blackberries,’’ in 
Shakspere and in almost all the old writers. Ben Jonson, Hey- 
wood, Fletcher, Massinger, Chapman, Dekker, Ford, Marlow, 


i), \, 


i 


Fig. 13. 


Middleton, Machin, and a host of others, might be cited and 
quoted to any length in illustration of the universality of ballads, 
the faith that was put in them, and the dread that was felt of 
being their subject: “‘I am afraid of nothing but I shall be 
balladed.”’ 

During the reign of Henry VIII. ‘‘the most piquant wits,”’ it 
has been written, ‘‘ were employed in composing ballads. Those 
in possession of Captain Cox, described in 1575, in Laneham’s 


they laid under requisition to the subject-matter of the ballad 
itself. Grand old portraits of ‘Good Queen Bess,” in ruff and 
farthingale and feather, and rendered supremely regal by the 
addition of crown and orb and sceptre, were made to do duty for 
love-sick milkmaids, while booted and spurred and cloaked and 
sword-begirt cavaliers became substitutes for heart-broken shep- 
herds and dying swains. A picture was as essential then as now 


‘Letter from Kenilworth’ as ‘a@lZ ancient’—‘‘ ‘What shoold 
I rehearz heer! what a bunch of ballets and songs! all auncient: 
az, Broom, broom on hill; So wo iz me begon, troly lo; 
Ouer a whinny Meg; Hey ding a ding; Bony Lass vpon a 
Green; My bony on gaue me a bek; By a Bank az I lay— 
and a hundred more he hath, fair wrapt vp in Parchment, and 
bound with a whipcord,’—could not well be later than Henry 
VIII.’s reign ; and at Henry’s death we find, with the 
list of musical instruments left in the charge of Philip 
van Wilder, ‘sondrie bookes and skrolles of songes 
and ballattes.’’’ Inthe reign of James, however, poets 
rarely wrote in ballad metre; ballad writing became 
quite a separate employment, and (from the evidently 
great demand for ballads) probably a very profitable 
one. In James’s reign, ballads seem to have been for 
the first time collected into ‘“‘ garlands ’’—z.e., small 
eight page chap books, containing three or four, or as 
might be, ballads, with a woodcut on the front, or title- 
page. Henry VIII., ‘‘ Bluff King Hal,’’ the ‘‘ merry 
monarch,’’ was doubtless himself a ballad writer, and 
some of his own more serious compositions are still 
extant. In 1543 a proclamation was issued to sup- 
press ‘‘fond [z.e. foolish] books, ballads, rhimes, and 
other lewd treatises in the English tongue,” ‘‘ for the 
advancement of true religion,’’ because ‘‘froward and 
malicious minds, intending to subvert the true exposi- 
tion of Scripture, have taken upon them, by printed 
ballads, rhymes, &c., subtilly and craftilly to instruct 
his highness people, and specially the youth of this his 
realm, untruly.’’ In Edward VI.’s reign ballads seem 
to have increased in numbers, and in that of Queen 
' Mary an edict was issued against ‘‘bookes, ballads, 


rhymes, and treatises,’’ ‘‘ set out by printers and sta- 
tioners, of an evil zeal for lucre, and covetous of vile 
gain.” 


It were useless, however—inviting though the subject 
may be and is—to trace the history of ballads them- 
selves, or to speak farther of their popularity or cha- 
racteristics. What I particularly wish to do is, to call 
attention to some of the woodcuts with which at dif- 
ferent times they were adorned, and in so doing to 
point out some of their more notable characteristics, 
and historical and other allusions. 

In some, nay, in many instances, the ‘‘cuts’’ that ‘‘ adorn”’ 
the heads of ballads and other ‘“‘ broadsheets’’ and ‘‘ patters’’ 
were done specially for them, and illustrated their subjects and 
the incidents recounted, but in more than an equally large 
number woodcuts were used that had not even the most dis- 
tant connection with them. The printers in those days, as some- 
times in our day, used up any woodcuts they could lay hands on, 
without a thought or care for the appropriateness of the design 


Fig. 15. 


to make the printed ballad popular and saleable, and doubtless 
they answered their purpose in educating the publicmind. They 
were pictures for the ‘“‘ hundred’? then, not for the ‘‘ million”’ as 
now, and even if they did not often illustrate the subject-matter 
of the ballad itself, they presented faithful pictures of persons 
and objects and events that must have been especially edifying 
to the possessors. Fancy the interest, for instance, that would 
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be excited in the remote districts of the kingdom, whose sanctity 
was invaded now and then by the ballad-singer and pedlar, by 
the representation in all her fine array of Queen Elizabeth as 
just named, or of other royal and noble personages, bedizened 
in their regal finery, and surrounded by all their grand emblems 
of imperial sovereignty! Their dresses would be subject of 
wonder and conversation and study to the ‘‘common folk”’ of 
those times as much as our own fashion books now are to the 
people of every class ; and ‘‘ London pride”’ in apparel would take 
root and increase as much in the hearts and minds of the country 
people of those days as-the plant bearing that same name did in 
their gardens and pleasaunces. 

Often, however, as I have said, artist and ballad-writer went. 
hand-in-hand together, and the one became a help to the other, 
just as illustrations to books in our own day help forward the 
writer and make his labours more useful, more comprehensible, 
and more attractive. But how different Art was in those ballad- 
days to what it is now! and how differently directed people’s 
minds must have been, and how much more easily satisfied than 
now! Still the engravings on broadsheets were amply sufficient 
for their purpose, and it is only now that Art has advanced, and 
people have made such rapid strides in education and in 
appreciation of the beautiful, that better classes of illustration 
are needed, and pictorial literature becomes an essential of 
every-day life. 

To us at the present day such woodcuts as are to be found on 
the old ballads would, if now issued from the press, be considered 
coarse and rude in execution, and devoid, in some instances, of 
even the semblance of correct drawing; but in the days when 
they were issued, they were good, and answered every purpose. 
Many are bold, firm, and certainly artistic in style, and of clever 
conception, and they must have been quite as grateful to the 
eyes of their purchasers in the “‘merry days of old” as the 
highly finished pictures in the Art Fournal are to the eyes of 
refined and educated people now. 

To ballad ‘‘ cuts ’’ we are indebted for much of the most valu- 
able information we possess on many points, historical and other- 
wise, relating to the ages in which they were engraved, and it is 
impossible, or next to impossible, to take up and examine one of 
them without gaining some scrap of knowledge and becoming 
wiser in more ways than one. To them we turn for information 
upon, and for illustration of, almost any branch of antiquarian 
inquiry we may be engaged in, and seldom indeed is it that we 
turn in vain. They are an endless and unfailing source of 
instruction, and often present to us features and objects repre- 
sentation of which we should in vain look for elsewhere. In 


masterly conception illustrative of the Revelation of St. John, and 
is admirably comprehensive. First there is the “throne set in 
heaven, and one sat on the throne;’’ and there is the “‘ rainbow 
round about the throne, in sight like unto an emerald;”? and 
there are the “‘lightnings and thunderings”’ proceeding out of 
the throne ; and there is “the great city,”’ with its tower and 


Fig. 18. 


the examples I give of ballad “ pictures,’’ I shall here and — 
there endeavour to point out some of the matters they so 
admirably and so emphatically illustrate. Many of them, it is 
well to remark, are cuts from extremely old black-letter printed 
books, and have been brought into use for the purpose of 


‘‘adorning’’ the “‘ ballad’’ and the “‘ patter,’’ and to render it 
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Fig. 16. 


more attractive and saleable. Many are scripture illustrations, 
and are admirable in their design, deep-thinking in their allusions, 
and striking in their bold and masterly treatment. 

As examples of scriptural or Bible illustrations, I would call 
attention to one or two I have reproduced. Fig. 7 (p. 76 azfe)is a 
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Fig. 19. 


portcullis and gate. There, in the centre, is ‘‘ the woman 
arrayed in purple and scarlet colour, and decked with gold and 
precious stones and pearls, having a golden cup in her hand full 
of abominations and filthiness,’’ sitting ‘‘on a scarlet-coloured 
beast, full of names of blasphemy, having seven heads and ten 
horns.’’ There are ‘‘ the seven heads’’ of the beast, and ‘‘ the 


ra 
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seven mountains’’ behind the city, and the ‘‘ seven kings,’’ five | 


of whom “are fallen, one is, and the other is not come’’—the 
scarlet woman kicking off the crown from the head of one. And 
there are they who stood ‘‘afar off,’’ and there is the ‘‘ bottom- 
less pit,’’ into the jaws of which hosts of the unclean and the 


unfaithful are hurried to be tormented in the all-devouring | 


flames; and there too are martyrs to the true faith tied to the 


__ stake and burning with piled-up faggots. 


Fig. 4(p.75 azzze) doubtless has reference to the parable of the 
sower, and is interesting as showing not only the medizval harrow 
but the sower’s bag, or wallet, instead of basket. In reference 
to this, the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth, to whom the ballad-world is 
indebted for much valuable research, and for the careful editing 
of the ‘‘ Bagford’’ collections, as well as the ‘ Drolleries’’ and 


“Merry Jests,’’ informs me that the ‘‘ Men of Kent”? still in | 


sowing occasionally use the wallet, as here represented, and not 
the basket. Another, Fig. 6, is our Saviour and the two Disciples; 
it is well drawn and the style of engraving is peculiarly sharp and 
clear. Two other scriptural subjects, Figs. 14 and 15 (p. 119), tell 
their own story; the contrast between the Deity in glory seated on 
a rainbow, his feet on the terrestrial globe, surrounded by “ cheru- 
bim and seraphim and all the hosts of heaven’’ on the one 


' hand, and the gaping and yawning gulf of fire—the mouth of | 


hell—with its black fiends and crowds of suffering sinners on 
the other, being strikingly and effectively portrayed. 

Passing for a moment from scriptural to historical subjects, 
the three engravings, Figs. 8, 9, 10 (p. 76 aude), present vivid 
pictures of the good old story of King Alfred and the Swineherd. 
These are taken from a black-letter ballad, entitled ‘‘The 
Shepheard and the King, and of Gillian, the Shepheard’s Wife, 
with her Churlish answers: being full of mirth and merry 
pastime.’’ It is evidently founded on the old monkish story, 
but is altered in that the king is made, for a frolic, not through 
disaster, to assume ragged clothes, that he might 


«“ 


« see that joviall sport, 

How Dick and Tom, in clouted shoone 
and coats of russet gray, 

Esteem’d themselves more brave than those 
that went in golden ray,” 


and see how the common folks lived in country places. Going 
“‘thorow Somerset-shire neere unto Newton-Court he met a 
Shepheard swaine of lusty limbes that up and downe did jet,’’ 
and here Fig. 8 shows the meeting of the two. As a matter of 
course, a battle between the king and the shepherd ensues—the 
latter’s only weapon being his crook, and at its close, after four 
hours’ fighting, the king is engaged as a helper, and goes home 


with the shepherd to his wife Gillian. This churlish woman 


in the evening— 


“. ., brought forth a piece of dowe, 
which on the fire throwes shee, 

Where, lying on the harth to bake, 
by chance the cake did burne— 

; ‘What! can’st thow not, thou lowt,’ quoth she, 

‘take paines the same to turne? 

Thou art more quick to rake it out 
and eat it, half dowe, } 

Then thus to stay till’t be enough, 
and soe thy manners showe; 

But serve me such another tricke, 
Tle thwack thee on the snout !’” 


Thus the disguised king in disgrace went to his sorry bed, and 
early in the morning blew loud blasts on his horn, which called 
his knights and courtiers to him, to the terror of Gillian and her 
husband, whom, however, he rewarded with a thousand wethers, 
a stately hall, and pasture grounds of sufficient extent to feed 
his flocks. Fig. 9, graphically shows Gillian ‘“‘ thwacking ”’ the 
king; the cake burning in the fire. To make his story more tell- 
ing, however, the old artist has drawn the king throughout in 
all his ‘‘ regalities,’’ even to the chain round his neck and the 
crown on his head! Purchasers of the ballad, doubtless, would 
never have known it was a king, had he not thus bedizened him 
instead of representing him in rags. 
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A singular illustration is Fig. 5 (p. 75 ade) copied from the 
black-letter ballad of ‘‘The Spanish Tragedy; Containing the 
lamentable Murders of Horatio and Bellimperia; with the piti- 
full Death of old Hiéronimo,’’ a stirring and sensational ballad 
founded on Kyd’s play, ‘‘ The Spanish Trajedy,’’ of which several 
editions were printed between 1579 and 1638. It is deeply 
tragic, as may be gathered from the “picture ’’ or ‘‘cut’’ we 
are enabled to give. 

Figs. 17, 18, and 1g, are three out of four cuts that ‘‘adorn”’ 
a curious old black-letter ballad of the time probably of Charles I. 
or James I., entitled ‘‘ A pleasant new Ballad of Tobias, wherein 
is shewed the wonderfull things which chanced to him in his 
youth: and how he wedded a young Damsell that had had 
seven husbands and never enjoyed their company : who were all 
slain by a wicked spirit ;’’ it is, Mr. Chappell says, taken from 
the Book of Tobit. The first of the three cuts represents ‘‘ old 
Toby’’ giving to his son Tobias the writing to take to Gabael 
“at Raguel’s in Media land’’; the next is Tobias and his 
attendant angel, Azarias, arrived at Raguel’s house— 

“Where Sara met them, faire and bright : 
And, after salutations done, 
She brought him to her parent’s sight ;” 
and the third represents the marriage of Tobias with Sara “ by 


Moses law.”’ 
(To be continued.) 
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PHILOSOPHY AND CHRISTIAN ART. 
‘(Lrontispiece.) 


D. Huntincron, N.A., Painter. W. Ripcway, Engraver. 


HIS engraving is from a painting by Daniel Hun- 
tington, recently President of the National Aca- 
demy of Design. The painting was executed in 
1868, and placed in the exhibition of the Na- 


It also formed a part of the American Art exhi- 
bit at the Centennial gathering two years ago. 
The story which the picture tells is in some sort an allegory. The 
attention of an old philosopher, who is engaged in mathematical 
studies, is called to a picture of the Nativity by the female figure, 
who personates Christian Art. It is not the purpose of the picture 
to express any antagonism between Christianity and philosophy, 
but rather to illustrate the influence of moral over purely scientific 
studies. The painter chose a beautiful young woman pointing to 
the shepherds worshipping the infant Saviour, and suggesting the 
divine power of charity over strength of intellect. The painting is 
rich in colour and tone, and is generally accepted as one of the best 
of the works of the distinguished painter. It is owned by Mr. 
Robert Hoe, of this city, who purchased it before it left the artist’s 
studio. 


WAITING FOR THE COUNTESS. 


Sir E, Lanpsger, R.A.,; Painter. C. G, Lewis, Engraver. 


THIS picture was painted by Landseer in 1832 for his friend 
the accomplished Countess of Blessington, whose mansion, Gore 
House, Kensington—on the site of which, or on land immediately 
adjoining, the Albert Hall now stands—was in those days the 
resort of the fashionable world, and of very many men and women 
distinguished in the arts and literature. The original painting was 
sold at.Gore House —when the Countess’s works of Art, &c., were 
dispersed in 1849, a few weeks only before her decease—for the 
sum of 250 guineas, to Mr. Grundy, the dealer, of Manchester, 
from whose hands it passed into those of Mr. C. W. Wass, who 


THE EXHIBITION AT LES MIRLITONS. 


HE annual exhibitions organised by two of the lead- 
ing clubs of Paris—namely, the Cercle Artistique 
et Littéraire, on the Rue St.-Arnaud, and that 
of the Union Artistique, known as Les Mirlitons, 
on the Place Vendéme—were thrown open to 
the public in February, The latter club is the 

most important and the oldest in point of organi~ 

sation, and its walls display this year, as usual, a highly-interesting 
and noteworthy collection of pictures, including contributions from 
several of the greatest artists of France. 

One of the most striking of these contributions is a large and 
elaborate work by Gustave Boulanger, entitled ‘The Home of the 
Cadi: a Reminiscence of Algiers in the Olden Times.’ It looks 
like an illustration to the ‘Arabian Nights.’ The scene is the 
Inner court of an Algerian palace, surrounded with arcades, with 
rounded, graceful arches and twisted columns decorated with ara- 
besques in faint tints of green and lilac, and with vines drooping over 
them in lithe festoons. Beside the tank in the centre of the court 
a group of the inmates of the palace are seated together on a rich 
carpet. The cadi himself, elderly and imposing under his high 


’ was a favourite dog given to the Countess of Blessington by 


tional Academy of Design of the ensuing year 


engraved it on a somewhat large scale. The engraving was p 
lished in 1850, The picture then became the property, by 
chase, of Messrs. Agnew, who disposed. of it to Mr. John 
man, in whose possession, we believe, it still remains, 

The graceful bloodhound lying at the foot of a flight of s 


then King of Naples. The beautiful animal is eagerly wate 
for his mistress, and evidently hears her footsteps as she desce 
Its head is full of intelligent expression, and, with the body 
limbs, shows all the power and truth the painter imparted to such 
subjects with scarcely an exception. : 


THE TOILETTE. 


Aveusre, Lupwic, Painter, H, Burxner, Engraver. 


THE German. school of spaiting 1 aenenes to adopt, as a 
a higher and what may be deemed a more sedate character of 
ject than any other of the European schools. The artists of 
country generally claim to be academic, scholarly, and eleva' 
idealists rather than naturalists, imaginative rather than reali 
This was certainly the case with all the leaders of the school s 
years ago, and still is with a few who are regarded as succ 
to the great men who shed a lustre on German Art at an 
period of the present century. But of later years there has 
a class of painters who have been satisfied with representing 
ordinary affairs of every-day life, as they occur in the home 
among the household. In a word, Germany now produces 
tures of gewre, such as the Low Countries gave birth to in 
seventeenth century especially, and such as have long been fa: 
to us from the pencils of our own artists. So far as concerns 
composition, a Dutchman or an Englishman may have p 
‘The Toilette,’ wherein we see a young German mother, h 
taken her infant from the cradle and laid it out on the table, 
paring to give the child its morning ablutions ; and right thoro 
ly she appears to be setting about her duty, while the little 
unembarrassed by clothes of any description, and in all the vi 
of infantile health, gives full play to its little rounded and c 
limbs. The picture is indicative of home happiness, just as the 
room is full of Nature’s sunshine. 


white turban, holds his coffee-cup in his hand while giving diree 
tions to a slave in the act of filling his pipe, the dark-hued 
ments and dusky complexions of these two men forming, so to sp 
the shadow in this brilliant glow of light and colour. Two 
girls are also seated on the carpet, and are engaged in con 
tion, One is clothed in vivid pink, and her long, shining tresses 
in thick braids over her shoulders; the other, who reclines 
her, is dressed in yellow. ‘Another young girl stands | 
against a pillar to the left of the spectator, and chats with a 
rade seated at her feet. This figure displays to admiration 
peculiar and characteristic costume of the women of Alg 
Full trowsers of crimson velvet, loosely confined around the v 
are gathered at the knee above silk stockings, the lady’s feet b 
thrust into gold-embroidered balouches. Above this is y 
robe, or rather a loose cymar, of white, transparent gauze, s 
with gold rosaces, through which the tints and the contour of 
wearer’s form are very clearly discernible. A rounded velvet 
is placed well forward on her head, and is fastened under the 
by a throat-strap of gold-lace. She holds in her hand one of 
square Oriental fans with the handle at one side, the edge of w 


is set with pink roses, 


avery favourable specimen of his style. 


Another characteristic pene is that of a 
little girl, about six years of age, in a gaily-flowered gown, who is 
‘dragging about her doll in the background. A setting of splendid 
tropical plants and all the picturesque richness of the Oriental ac- 


 cessories go to make up a very brilliant and attractive scene, 


Carolus Duran’s ‘ Portrait of M. Leroy-Beaulieu’ is one of the 
best examples of his vigorous but not always attractive talent 
that has been on exhibition for some time past. This dashing 
painter generally succeeds better with the portraits of gentlemen 
- than with those of lady sitters, and the present work is, therefore, 
M. Beaulieu’s pale, finely- 


a cut features, profuse dark hair and dark beard, are relieved against 


’ 


: 
j 


j 
¢ 


> 


attention. 


a background of dark yet vivid blue. The chair in which he sits 
is covered with a bluish-green velvet, the combination of the two 
tints being admirably managed, and being further heightened by 
the dark crimson of the table-cover on which the hand of the sitter 
rests. M. Duran has also contributed another portrait, that of a 
boy of seven in a Highland costume of dark-blue and green plaid. 
_ The little fellow stands upon a fiery-red carpet, his figure relieved 
against a red-velvet curtain, a shade or two only less intense in 
tone. This juxtaposition of bright reds would be glaring and 
inharmonious were it not for the dusky hues of the child’s cos- 
tume. As it is, the effect is far from being either wholly pleasing 


or successful, 


From the pencil of that youthful master, Detaille, we have two 
fine works, the most important of which is called ‘ L’Alerte’ (‘ The 


_ Alarm’), and the subject of which has evidently been taken from 


the annals of the late war. The scene represents a village street 
in the early light of a wintry morning, the ground covered with 
plashy, yellow-tinged snow, the distances veiled with that pale, thin 
mist that forms the invariable atmospheric accompaniment of a 
mild winter’s day in France, In the long perspective of the street 
are dimly visible groups of soldiers lounging around their stacked 
muskets. To the right of the foreground rises an old-fashioned 
inn with projecting upper stories, and a lamp above the door on 
which the word ‘‘Bal”’ is faintly indicated. Before the door a 
trooper has just checked his horse, and is telling some momentous 
piece of news to the officers, who hasten from taking their ease in 
their inn to listen. One grey-haired old general stands with his 
back to the spectator, his head thrown back in an attitude of rapt 
A younger officer beside him buttons his overcoat hur- 


riedly, while hearkening to the tidings with all his ears. A third 


plunges through the doorway with one arm thrust into the sleeve 


of the overcoat into which he is struggling in hot haste. Mean- 
while the trooper tells his story with forcible earnestness. His rough 
countenance is instinct with the importance of his tale. His horse 
is smoking from the rapidity of his ride, and his nostrils send forth 
a thin cloud of steam in the wintry air. He has fallen in the 
course, and one knee is badly hurt and bleeding, and he rests his 
weight on the other foreleg with that dumb, unconscious pathos 
that one often sees in wounded animals. This central group of 
the horse and rider is one of the happiest efforts of the talent 
of the gifted painter. His other picture gives one something of 
the impression of a comedy after a tragedy. For it is a scene from 
the autumnal manceuvres of the French troops, a mere rehearsal 
for the grand tragedy of war. The great body of the soldiery is 
visible in the background, a group to the left are practising kneel- 
ing and firing, and a party of spectators have climbed to the top 


_of a tall hay-rick in the foreground, the better to survey the scene, 


A scattered cluster of soldiers and peasants in the foreground is 
painted with much breadth and power, particularly the figure of a 
countryman in a very short blue blouse, who is carrying an um- 
_ brella. The scene transpires on a cool autumnal day, the sky 
“being veiled with light, floating clouds. 


Very spzrztuelle and delicately finished is a small-picture by De- - 


lort, entitled ‘A Visit to my Uncle the-Canon.’ A very young 
officer, dapper and graceful in his dainty new uniform, is walking 
in the canon’s garden with his uncle, who is evidently giving him 


_ a lecture.” This the young nephew does not relish, if we may judge 


_ by his drooping head and downcast eyes, and the impatient way in 
_ which he is twisting his whip. The contrast between the spare, 


austere figure of the elderly, severe-looking priest, in his long, black 
tobe, and the young, fair-locked, and gaily-uniformed soldier, is 


very well imagined. 


In the background is visible the horse of the 
ease egal steed standing before the house-door, and 
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watched by a trim maid-servant, who seems more than half 
afraid of him, Painted with a great deal of delicacy and savozr- 
Jatre, this bright little picture forms one of the most attractive 
points of the whole exhibition. 

M. Gérome’s solitary contribution to the exhibition has natu- 
rally excited a good deal of attention—first, from the great reputa- 
tion of the artist; secondly, for the oddity of the title (« St-Jé- 
réme,’ by Géréme) ; and, finally, on account of the subject, which 
is one widely at variance with the usual style of the painter. It 
represents a gloomy cavern, in the midst of which lies the saint 
asleep, and resting his head upon the broad flank of a huge, slum- 
bering lion. The spare form of the saint is admirably drawn; but 
the lion is the chief point of attraction in the composition. The 
attitude and expression of the great, massive head, and the pose of 
the limbs relaxed in slumber, the hind-feet curved in passive repose 


beneath the drooping hand of the human sleeper, are worthy of 


the pencil of Barye, The picture is dark and subdued in colour, 
its dusky shadows and pale flesh-tints being only relieved by the 
halo of green light that encircles St.-Jérdme’s head, and which 
looks very unlike anything aérial or supernatural, bearing as it does 
a very strong resemblance to a mere commonplace green hoop, 
such as young girls used to play at the graces with. But, apart 
from this minute defect, the picture is a powerful work, giving evi- 
dence of the singular versatility of Géréme’s talent. 

Berne-Bellecour has sent two charming little pictures, one of 
which is very much in the style of his brother-in-law Vibert. It is 
entitled ‘After Breakfast,’ but I should rather have called it A 
Dainty Dessert. A dashing officer in a gay uniform of green and 
crimson has been breakfasting with a lady in pleasant rustic fa- 
shion beneath the shadow of a group of trees. The repast ended, 
the lady, who is a sweet-looking maiden in a yellow gown cut after 
the short-waisted fashion of the days of the Regency, stands on the 
top of a flight of steps leading into the house, and shyly kisses the 
forehead of her companion, who, with his napkin dangling from 
his hands clasped behind his back, leans forward to receive this 
chaste salute, His other contribution represents two sharp-shoot- 
ers in the shelter of an earthwork, and is painted with much of 
the strength and vivid truthfulness of detail that characterised his 
‘ Dernier Coup de Canon,’ 

Some very good portraits adorn this present exhibition, Be- 
sides the Carolus Duran before mentioned, we remark a charming 
little full-length, by Leloir, representing M. Coquelin the elder in 
the character of ‘Le Luthier de Crémorne,’ a small, highly-finished 
work, an admirable likeness, and a very attractive picture. M. 
Emile Lévy’s portrait of a young man is one of the most remarka- 
ble in the exhibition. It is a half-length, very subdued and even 
dark in colour, and the pale face of the sitter looks from the sha- 
dows of the background with a weird and sinister effect. The 
picture is a strong and characteristic one, and bears that stamp of 
individuality which marks it as a striking likeness. Jalabert’s por- 
trait-group of two young ladies in light summer dresses is very 
graceful and pleasing, natural in pose, and delicate in colour. 
M. Clairin has committed a daring act in attempting to paint M. 
Emile de Girardin after Carolus Duran had given to the world so 
fine a portrait of the renowned journalist. Evidently M. Clairin 
has tried to paint the Emile de Girardin of every-day life instead 
of the dignified personage depicted in the earlier portrait. But he 
has not succeeded, for his small full-length of M. de Girardin, 
lounging about with his hands in his pockets, his head on one side, 
and a quizzical smile on his features, looks less like the small, 
spare, keen journalist and politician than some good, jovial dour- 
geots who has just cracked a joke at the expense of a comrade. 

Gustave Doré has contributed two landscapes, one of which is a 
large-sized reproduction in oils of a little drawing which was on 
view in the exhibition of his collected works last year, and was 
called‘ The Abyss.’ It represents the precipitous side of a moun- 
tain, almost a sheer descent, the pines which clothe the foreground 
and stud the slope giving the measure of the distances, and thus 
conveying the idea of prodigious height. The ground, strewn 
with cruel-looking stones, seems only waiting to receive the 
crushed body of some rash intruder on the heights above. But 
the design was far more forcible and impressive in the drawing 
than in the oil-painting ; for Doré’s forte is ot colour, and the 
peculiar crudeness of his tints comes out with painful distinctness 
in the greens of the foliage. The other scene, ‘Les Dunes,’ is a 
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group of sand-hills by the seaside, with a strip of ocean visible in 
the distance. But the most striking production of his talent now 
on view at Les Mirlitons is a small-sized group in plaster, coloured 
to imitate bronze, and representing Ganymede being borne to 
Olympus by the bird of Jove. The eagle has caught up the youth 
by the leather strap that confines his mantle, and the loose dra- 
pery of which trailing on the ground affords a support for the whole 
group. With broad, outspread wings and upward-looking head, 
the eagle hovers poised in air, while the affrighted boy stretches 
both arms upward in an attitude of terror. Thus the group in 
composition has the aspect of a long, tapering, inverted pyramid, 
of which the vast wings of the bird form the summit and the fall- 
ing drapery the base—an effect that is at once original and stri- 
king. Less complex and, above all, less conventional in character 
than was his group of ‘ Night,’ this new work does no discredit to 
the weird and powerful talent that found its best expression in the 
group of ‘Fate and Love’ at the last Sado. 


Very charming is a small picture by Worms, entitled ‘ L’Addi-_ 
tion,’ his solitary contribution to the present exhibition. It repre- — 
sents the interior of a Spanish wine-shop. A bronzed and pictu- — 
resque peasant has just finished his consommation, and the maid 
of the inn, a personable damsel in a gay, white-flowered shawl, 
has come to claim payment for the refreshments. Evidently her — 
estimate and his do not agree,, for he is counting the amount with 
great pains on his fingers, two being protruded and two doubl 
over. Meanwhile his pretty creditor looks on and laughs at his” 
perplexity. 7 

A very curious picture is the ‘Lucrezia Borgia at the Age of — 
Twelve,’ by Maignan, rich in colour and original in conception, 
but the dolls, dressed as priests, bishops, and cardinals, that 
lie strewn around the pale-faced, yellow-haired child, coiled in her 
long, black-velvet draperies in a large, carved arm-chair, seem ft 
lend an unnecessary touch of triviality to the subject, and one, too, — 
that is inappropriate. Lucy H. HOOPER. 


FIRST EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN. ART- ASSOCIATION. 


BOUT a year ago a number of young New York 
artists determined to organise a society of their 
own. Meetings were frequently held for this pur- 
pose, and the small coterie who led in the forma- 
tion of the new Art Association were joined by 
several of the most prominent of our painters. 
Day by day the society gained in importance, and, 
though the active members are residents of New York, it had the 
sympathy of the best of the American artists in Europe. 

The idea of the society was to encourage all good work from 
whatever source it came, and, in short, to give as little opportunity 
as possible for prejudice either in regard to the school of Art or the 
class of pictures. American painters who had never been abroad, 
and who were free from traditional ideas of the great masters, 
were to be represented; Munich painters were to have a chance to 
have their merits recognised ; and the French-American students 
and English-American painters would stand side by side on an 
equal footing, The American Art Association became as strong 
and positive in Munich or in Paris as at home, for the artists there 
were equally sure as the New York artists themselves of having a 
proper recognition. 

We do not know nor pretend to give any history of this branch- 
ing off from the parent-stalk of the National Academy; but as 
such offshoots have always sprung up in all histories of Art societies, 
so this one-may be considered a natural growth in the general 
order of things. Whispers have been heard from time to time of 
the coming “exhibition ;” that it was to be a great artistic “event ;” 
that the “artists abroad were working very hard for it ;’’ and other 
similar remarks. Now the exhibition is open to the public, and all 
have a chance to judge for themselves of the merits of the pictures. 
We are not among those who believe that, because things are new 
they must therefore be an improvement on the old. Things often 
have new names which are but masks to cover up their old faces. 

Last year the Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition in London was un- 
doubtedly a new and it was certainly a very interesting departure 
in English art. There were strange paintings by Byrne Jones; 
Whistler had “nocturnes” and ‘“ symphonies” of colour; and 
‘‘ pre-Raphaelites ” and “ impressionists ” showed us strange sub- 
jects strangely interpreted. In one of Byrne Jones’s pictures, 
long-limbed, fair women made a peculiar kaleidoscope of colour, 
with their sweet faces doubled by reflection in a mirror of water 
into which they were gazing, and we did not know in ‘ The Days 
of the Creation,’ the six pictures by Mr. Jones, whether he meant 
them to look like tapestry embroidery, like stained glass, or like 
oil-paintings. One thing was sure, he meant them for decorations, 
and he succeeded in producing his effect. But the Art Association, 
which is now named the Society of American Artists, has no such 
idea of the development of idiosyncrasy, and therefore, though it 
May attract less attention on this account, it seems to stand ona 
firmer basis as solid art. 


The pictures at Kurtz’s Gallery number about one hundred and _ 
twenty, and the collection is consequently so small that it can be — 
easily and pleasantly examined in one visit. A unique impression 
is made as the visitor first glances about the room, when he finds 
himself surrounded, here by a canvas or two straight out of the — 
Salon ; and the walls of that exhibition are brought vividly to his — 
mind by a class of subjects which powerfully recall the Life-Room 
of the Beaux-Arts, and the exhibition for the Prix de Rome. ; 

A slight turn of the head, and he feels himself confronted by the 
Munich painters with their peculiarities of style; the greyish-black 
half-tints, the big, square touches of the paint-brush, or by the deli-_ 
cate drawing and use of the palette which take the mind to Van- — 
dyck. Here appears the thought of Corot; there of Diaz; and — 
we know as we look that, had it not been for the influence of Bon- 
nat or Couture, certain paintings we see would not be in existence. — 
Whistler himself is here in his work, but his picture was painted — 
before he worked in the “‘nocturnes ” of gold or silver. 

But by degrees the mind settles down, and the first impression 
of the great variety of styles wears away ; we look at the exhibition — 
for its own sake, and, as we note what a picked collection it is, 
we say, on reflection, what we felt on our first entrance, that the 
idea of the society is a good one, and the exhibition a success. 
That it is the greatest artistic success that has ever been in New 
York, as some have said, we do not believe, nor that the pictures © 
are a great deal better, nor in fact any better, than the good ones 
at the Academy Exhibitions ; but there are few or no bad paint- — 
ings, and each one represents some school well, and a few rept 
sent the individuality of the artists. 

We shall first speak of the individual LS distinctively from thea 
style of any school, because it seems to us that it is only when his — 
method is subordinate to himself that the artist is really full grown. — 

There are three American pictures that have claims to the first 
place in the collection : ‘ An Old Orchard near the Sea,’ by R. Swain 
Gifford ; ‘ A Canal in Holland,’ by Samuel Colman; and Mr. William — 
M. Chase’s ‘ Ready for the Ride.’ These are all masterly works, 
and add to a consummate fechnzgue such a brilliant artistic con- 
ception that the eye and the imagination are at once pleased and — 
satisfied. And first of Mr. Gifford’s picture: The canvas is quite 
a large one—three or four feet long and rather narrow. A grey 
sky, light and full of sparkle, overarches a long, narrow blue line — 
of distant sea, whose white rollers, as they come in upon some 
points of headland, mark its boundary to the land. By a gentle — 
rise, the low shore slopes up into a grassy dry meadow, and on the 
right hand is a straggling group of old apple-trees. A few gnarly — 
red apples cling to the topmost twigs; but the trees are so neg-— 
lected, so old, and so moss-grown, that they can never again bear 
good fruit, even if they have formerly produced it. A number of 
angular, straggling branches have been broken from the tree in 
windy weather, or they have been killed by blight, and hang half- — 
way down against the trees. We can all of us, who are used to 
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ew England, recall such places as this is, and know the feeling 
_ and the look of the grass that yet grows up, and keeps partially 
_ green, out of dry earth that the sun bakes into a hard crust. Un- 
_ der the shade of the apple-trees some people have wandered, as 
we often in such spots see gypsies or tramps, or farm-hands 
taking their noonday dinner and their nap. A two-wheeled cart 
F has been dropped here, with its shafts dragging against the ground. 
- This picture is a poem in paint, full of the méat of thought, 
_ and palpable to the senses, till we smell the dry, warm air, and 
' crunch the coarse grass beneath our tread; and the objects in 
_ the picture cluster about themselves a vast crowd/of unseen asso- 
 ciations of the near farm, the open, moaning sea, and through the 
pleasant summer weather blows a whiff from the winter days 
_ which scarred these trees so, and blew up the white sand to trench 
_ upon the fertile fields. Mr. Gifford’s beautiful, rich colour and his 
_ firm use of his brush have long been admired ; but in this fresh 
_ story-picture it is not till after we have appreciated the thoughts it 
_ awakens that we notice how rich and how fine are the browns, the 
purples, the blues, and the grey tones, so completely is the manner 
_ lost in the matter of this fine work. In the composition a criticism 
_ may be made, perhaps, that the general forms are somewhat mo- 
- notonous, and that there are too few of them. One oval mass 
of trees and one long, horizontal line of sea, give at a distance 
all the large forms of this painting; but the shapes are agreeable 
in themselves, and express a peculiarity of these New England 
_ landscapes, which consists in their lack of varied or broken lines. 
No. 65, ‘A Canal in Holland,’ impresses the visitor at the first 
glance with the strength and splendour of its colour in regard to 
light and shade; and, even surrounded as the picture is by very 
strong painting, it holds its own place preéminently above its neigh- 
bours. This Holland scene of a mass of old gabled, high-roofed 
houses, with tall, irregular chimneys, and strange windows, over- 
looks the dim waters of one of those still basins of the canals in 
which the cities of Holland abound, Several big, blunt-bowed 
hulks of canal-boats rest helplessly swung against the embankment, 
and on the narrow edge of the canal are a multitude of people. 
A few round-headed trees keep their deep-green freshness in 
the damp, vaporous air, and above the city float great billowy 
clouds, surcharged with light. Deep shadows fall upon the canal 
and the near houses, but behind them quivers and gleams the light 
on red and yellow roofs and house-tops. Such is the superficial 
view of this picture, which must be popular from its interesting 
objects and charming colour. The artist, however, who appre- 
ciates its intrinsic excellence, delights in the #zo¢zf which has intro- 
duced the shade on the big houses near at hand for the pleasure 
and purpose of combining with it such tremendous strength and 
vigour of deep-blue and red and greenish tones; exemplifying the 
idea that colour and light and shade make one. Like the bass 
notes of an orchestra, these low colours strike the key of the pic- 
ture. The same colours are taken up and repeated in the bright 
light of the sunshine behind them, which fairly laughs as it twinkles 
and glows under a pointed gable, and behind a stack of chimneys 
as it glances off from a slanting roof; again this beautiful melody 
of colour is taken up in a yet higher key in the soft, hazy buildings 
in the distance, till it at length flies into the air, and red, blue, and 
rosy-white, now melting into pure sunshine, bury themselves in the 
blushing form of a big round cloud. Mr. Colman’s colour has al- 
ways seemed to us very sweet and pure, and the harmonies and 
degrees of it unusually satisfying; but we never saw a work of 
his before where the master showed such a fresh and joyous use 
of his materials as in this picture. 
As Mr. Gifford’s and Mr. Colman’s works differ from each other, 
Mr. Chase’s group of three figures is as remote from them as possi- 
ble. The public will very likely recall some of this artist’s work 
which has been seen in the Academy from time to time, and excited 
_ attention and interest. The most prominent position in the Kurtz 
_ Gallery is given to ‘ Ready for the Ride,’ and shows a young, fair 

woman, calm and delicate, whose soft face is framed against a 

broad Vandyck ruffle; on her head is a dark riding-hat, and her 

little, fresh form is encased in a dark habit. All who remember 
how Vandyck’s heads stand out light and distinct from their dim, 
_ impalpable surroundings, ean picture this elegant and refined por- 
~ trait to themselves. In the great, dim halls of the Genoese palaces, 
_ where are the largest number of Vandycks in the world, the visi- 
_ tor sometimes wonders, as he looks at such paintings as the ‘ Prin- 


ra 


| cess Pauline Brignoli,’ why the artist was not content with making 


the head only, and not add to it an immense spread of dark, 
vague canvas. Such faces glow and gleam in the twilight 
when everything else is veiled in darkness. Consideration and 
study reveal the artist’s purpose in putting such bright faces into 
such a dark void ; for, in the daylight, the indistinct forms declare 
themselves, and they give the dignity, the stateliness, and the re- 
pose, impossible for a head alone to possess. This same thought 
has influenced Chase, and the sweet, delicate head of the young 
horsewoman assumes a proportion of grace and fresh life impos- 
sible to attain except through the flowing, waving lines of her dim 
figure. 

At the side of this beautiful portrait hangs another phase of the 
artist’s mind, as shown in his impertinent gammzz of a red-headed 
apprentice. The youth has apparently been sent out to buy a jug 
of beer, and the pitcher hangs dangling at his side. On the road 
he has picked up the end of a cigar, and his lips are puckered up 


~ to blow its smoke from his mouth. His shock-head of hair stands 


out in every direction, and his dull, impudent eyes might fairly 
belong to the ‘Artful Dodger,’ or Charley Bates. 

Another very characteristic head by Chase is called ‘The 
Wounded Poacher.’ The weather and sin hardened face is twisted 
and distorted; but, unlike this class of subjects so often seen, it is 
neither repulsive nor disgusting, and a fine art has withdrawn it 
from the vulgar coarseness that made similar characters usually 
so much disliked. 

Three or four other men—Mr. Inness, Mr. La Farge, and Mr. 
Tiffany—have fine pictures here, but that of the former is rather a 
sketch than a finished production, while Mr. La Farge’s ‘ Ovens at 
Newport’ has long been known to the public, and Mr, Tiffany has 
placed in the exhibition an excellent interior study of a small 
Oriental scene, and a figure of a man mowing, which latter recalls 
the sentiment of many of Winslow Homer’s paintings. William 
M. Hunt, of Boston, contributes rather a crude landscape, greatly 
wanting in repose, both of colour and light and shade; and a large, 
unfinished portrait of a lady, fine in colour, but not yet united in its 
parts sufficiently to merit consideration as a complete picture. 

We come now to notice a most charming and imaginative little 
painting ; a sad idyll in its way, full of weird fancy, and so peculiar, 
that amid all the other canvases it stamps itself on the mind from 
its lonely and unique spirit. ‘Sand-Dunes on Lake Ontario,’ by 
Mr. Homer Martin, is worthy of a place conceived by Dante in his 
saddest and most lonely hours. A grey sky and an atmosphere 
loaded with dust envelope some stricken, sere trees, whose torn 
and shattered limbs are half lost in drifts of white sand. The sand 
has bedded itself half-way up the faded underbrush, and across to 
a distant hillside the same desert waste appears. Low down be- 
neath the spectator is seen in a fitful light some green, sedgy mea- 
dows, into which, like snakes, wind the creeks filled with water 
from the distant lake. This painting haunts one like a melancholy 
dream, and we wonder what sad mood it was in the artist that 
could have clothed itself in a scene so dreary and hopeless as this. 
As a purely “impressionist” picture this takes its place with the 
dreamy distances of Corot, or the ‘Silver Nocturnes’ of Whistler. 
Mr. Martin has another painting of ‘ Windsor,’ seen hazy and dis- 
tant from the green banks of the Thames—a picture which has 
previously been exhibited. 

In the work of the younger artists, none is more beautiful than 
the heads by G. Alden Weir. Among them, No. 43, of a young 
man, is perhaps the finest. The heads in all cases are entirely 
simple, and without accessories of any kind; neither head-dress 
nor costume challenges attention, and it is by their simplicity and 
vitality that they impress us. Mr. Weir has a wonderful delicacy 
inthe flesh-tones—where the highest light graduates into the 
slightest half-tints with singular purity. An instinctive feeling has 
a great deal to do with the softness and purity of the colours, but 
his knowledge is also very unusual. Some of our readers may 
recall the head of a small girl in last year’s Academy Exhibition—a 
child with pale-blue eyes and a somewhat feeble look. She had 
such an expression of pitiful sensibility that the visitor returned 
again and again to look into her small, rather weak eyes. No. 43 
is a young man of quite a different Azyszgue, but it is the same 
real vitality that draws attention, and one can hardly part from the 
look of the grey, penetrating face, with its inquisitive look, its de- 
termined mouth, and the somewhat pert and sensual short nose. 
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Mr. Weir's heads have attracted great attention in Paris, and the 


look of individuality in his faces, together with his other good 
qualities, promises for him great success as a portrait-painter. 

A picture the only one of its kind in the exhibition, and strongly 
recalling Boldoni and his colour, is 23, ‘Fishing for Oysters at 
Cancale,’ by John S. Sargent. The silvery hue of this painting is 
what first attracts the attention, and immediately the eye rests upon 
a group of women and children, half in silhouette, rambling among 
the quiet pools left by the retreating tide. Their shadows, dark 
and vapoury, are cast on the ground, while the reflection of their 
figures appears in the still water around their feet. A little way off 
the ripples of-the blue sea roll up against the steep shore, and 
luminous clouds shimmer with sunlight. 

Near this canvas hang life-size pictures of two young women— 
‘Violets,’ by Miss M. N. Oakey, and ‘ The Last Arrow,’ by Helena 
De Kay. They are very unlike each other, as the former is painted 
in part for the sake of the splendid stuff of which her brocaded 
dress is composed, and the stately and elegant young woman only 
takes her place asa part of this decorative work, which reminds 
one, in its treatment, of a similar painting by Mrs. Stillman, which 
might have been as fitly done in silk floss and embroidery as de- 
lineated in oils. 

Helena De Kay’s painting is chiefly remarkable for the charm 
of its general composition. It is rare in any picture to see such 
freshness and freedom of pose, where no line is stiff, but all the 
forms flow together to combine in an harmonious whole, The at- 
titude of the young girl, playing at archery, is free and graceful. 
In one hand she holds her bow, whose end rests upon the ground, 
while, with the other hand drawn up, she contemplates her last 
arrow, whose goal is apparently very important, from the expres- 
sion of her face. There are remarkable ease and grace in the 
fresh figure of the young woman and the bright landscape; the 
head thrown back and the flowers about her make her a pleas- 
ant picture of happy youth, only dimmed by a passing shadow 
of light care. Wyatt Eaton is represented by two paintings: one, 
‘A Mother and Child,’ is most sweet in its delicate refinement. 
Nothing could be more tender than the pink child, in whose white 
dress the fingers of the mother’s hand sink so softly that the spec- 
tator feels instinctively the touch of the little, warm body beneath 
the folds of the garment. No accessory of background marks or 
disturbs this simple painting, but the outlines of the woman’s 
head and form melt back and are lost in the shadowy surround- 
ing. We have often admired the pictures of the little German 
babies, swathed from neck to feet, as giving a perfect idea of their 
round and tiny proportions. This painting of Mr. Eaton’s pro- 
duces the same impression, and the visitor takes the place of the 
mother of the child in appreciation of this sweet innocence of 
babyhood. 

Very unlike this picture is the strong French composition, 48, 
‘Lamentations over the First-born in Egypt,’ by Charles S. Pearse. 
This painting is one of the most striking in the gallery, and, while 
it savours strongly of the life-class, it is besides this quite an impor- 
tant composition. A young man and woman, half nude, are sit- 
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I EW PICTURES.—Mr. Samuel P. Avery’s gallery, recently reno- 

vated and enlarged, contains a figure-piece by Corot, which is 
believed to be the only specimen of the kind in this country. Itis a 
French peasant-girl, not perfect in drawing—the left forearm, especially, 
being out of proportion—but winning in expression, and vigorous in 
grasp and delineation of character. A school-room interior, by Piltz, of 
Weimar, with its rows of earnest faces, is treated without affectation or 
elaboration, and preserves very discriminatingly the relation of colour to 
sentiment ; and a landscape by Munthe—the first example of his work 
yet imported into this country—is a tender study of winter twilight and 
bare trees, the sort of thing that one might hang up over a glowing grate 
and contemplate when the evenings are long and cold. . . . A moonlit 
snow-scene in Poland, by the Polish artist Chelmonsky, is conspicuous in 
the Goupil Gallery. About the one-story country inn are gathered a 
number of sleds and horses, and over it and the white, tenantless land- 
Scape are the innumerable stars, paled by the white light of an unseen 


' limbs are flung down with an expression of despair, and their be 


“one a study of a red-haired girl, full of power both in colour ai 


interesting from its sentiment and execution. 


ting upon the ground, mourning over a small mummy-case, in 
which is concealed the body of their child. Their long, nak 


bodies and heads bowed on their arms carry out this picture 
silent woe. ‘ Bird-Fanciers,’ by Milne Ramsey, is one of the n 
complete works in the exhibition, and is composed and develo 
with much care and knowledge. A long room is filled with cag 
coops, and perches, on which birds of every description dispo 
themselves. The central figure of the scene is a queer old ma 
with bare, lank arms, who is playing with a white cockatoo, s 
ting on a high perch. Two richly-dressed gentlemen, in vely 
doublets and cocked hats, are watching the performance 
much amusement, and a green parrot struts beside them ona tz 
Various articles of carefully-painted still-life fill up this picture, 
which, without being very interesting as a composition, is yet : 
exceedingly clever piece of painting. 

Walter Shirlaw has a number of strong and excellent pict 
and studies, The most important of these, called ‘ Good-Morni 
is a scene in a ‘farm-yard, with many ducks and geese at 
morning meal. In a different vein are two women’s hez 


drawing ; the other is a small head; pale and delicate, but equ 


It is impossible, in one short article, to do justice to the var 
excellence of the many fine studies in this gallery, or to more 
mention Mr, Low’s very decorative portrait of Mademoiselle A 
in her fine satin dress. But we cannot pass over with a word 
Miss E. H. Bartol’s ‘Newburyport in November,’ a vigorou 
free sketch, in magnificent brown and grey, of some willows, 
broad stretch of meadow, and a still pond reflecting the cold 
This picture draws attention at once, from its masterly freedom 
handling and from the fine feeling, as soon as one enters the ex! 
bition. 

William Sartain has a number of brilliant heads, and one 
ture of an Italian girl Thomas Moran has made some strong 
effective imitations of Diaz or Rousseau, and R. C. Minor sends 
study of Corot. George Inness, Jr., has one of his best anim 
pictures here, a big bull—‘ The Monarch of the Farm.’ Charles 
H. Miller’s works have long been among the best in the Academy, 
and here they take their place very well among the other painti 
and Wyant contributes a very beautiful study of cloud and mow 
tain. Benjamin Porter has a portrait, and W. H. Macy a fi 
wood interior. Richard Gross has a brilliant painting; and - 
Whitman a, study of a little girl, which combines in it the simpli- 
city of Couture and the refinement of Hunt’s earlier pictures. 

We must close the article without even naming many pictures 
which we would gladly describe at length. But this collection 
young work, we are sure, is but the first step to exhibitions i 
will draw into them a remarkable dmount of talent. “A 
interesting exhibition,” is on the lips of every one who sees 
pictures ; and the exhilarated pleasure they express is fully justifi 
by its cause. aa 
S. N. CARTER. ~ 


moon. Those realities of light and air which modern Art has so stro 
a feeling for are here lovingly and faithfully reproduced, and the i 
pression conveyed is of the larger life of Nature—the warmth of ma 
tling snow, and the peaceful protection of the infinite vault of hea 
. . . Mr. Schaus’s gallery has received a full-length, life-size represen 
tion of a ‘ Herzegovinian Captive,’ by Cermak, the Herzegovinian p 
er. Luxurious raven hair, classically regular features, black, lustro 
large eyes, from one of which a tear is coursing down her pale chee 
face sorrowful to despair—the prisoner is a beautiful and pitiful s 
An olive-green covering is thrown loosely over her head, falling upon 
coarse, brownish cloak; on her neck is a golden cross, which she gras 
convulsively with her left hand; her wide belt is studded with precious 
stones. The accessories are indistinct and suggestive, and the deli 
tion, as a whole, is forcible, dignified, and reserved, perhaps the m«¢ 
important of the really important works sent by this young artist 
America, . . . An exceedingly noble Dupré, the largest canvas of his 
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‘seen in this city, is in Mr. Kohn’s gallery. Unlike some of this mas- 

_ ter’s landscapes, it is easy to understand—if one cares about a pictorial 

_ quality so purely intellectual—being open, fresh, expansive, and free, 

not distant from reality ; yet better than any view that unaided Nature 

is likely to present. It is just one of those pictures in which the highest 

_ qualities are the inexpressible. Dupré seems to be gathering strength 
with advancing years. 


a, 


THE DECORATION OF HousEs.—Mr. William Morris, the poet, au- 
thor of “ The Earthly Paradise,” has been giving a series of lectures on 
the decorative arts before the Trades’ Guild of Learning, in London. 
He says that the English of the present day are inferior in these matters 
to all that haye gone before them; that they are in a state of anarchy 
and disorganisation ; and that the only real help must come from those 

_ who work in the decorative arts, who must become good artists, and 
__ who, when they haye become so, will lead the fashion in the right direc- 
tion, Just now there are more handicraftsmen than artists. “Ido not 
_ blame,” he says, “either one class or another; I blame all. To set 
__ aside our own class of handicraftsmen, of whose shortcomings you and I 
know so much that we need talk no more about it, I know that the 
public in general are set on having things cheap, being so ignorant that 

- they do not know when they get them nasty also, so ignorant that they 
neither know nor care when they give a man his due. [ know that the 
manufacturers (so called) are so set on carrying out competition to its 
utmost competition of cheapness not of excellence, that they meet the 
bargain-hunters half-way, and cheerfully furnish them with nasty wares 
at the cheap rate they are asked for, by means of what can be called by 
no prettier name than fraud. England has of late been too much busied 
' with the counting-house, and not enough with the workshop, with the 
result that the counting-house at the moment is rather barren of orders. 
T say all classes are to blame in this matter, but also I say that the remedy 
lies with the handicraftsmen, who are not ignorant of these things like 
the public, and have no call to be greedy and isolated like the manu- 
facturers or middle-men. The duty and honour of educating the public 
lie with them, and they have in them the seeds of order and organisa- 
tion, which make that duty the easier. When will they see to this and 
help to make men of us all by insisting on this most weighty piece of 
manners, so that we may adorn life with the pleasure of cheerfully buy- 
ing goods at their due price; with the pleasure of selling goods that we 
could be proud of both for fair price and fair workmanship ; with the 

_ pleasure of working soundly and without haste at making goods that we 
could be proud of—much the greatest pleasure of the three is that last ; 
such a pleasure as, I think, the world has none like to.” He hopes to 
see the time when nothing of beauty and splendour that man’s mind 
i may compass shall be wanted for our public buildings, and when in no 
private dwelling will there be any signs of waste, pomp, or insolence, 
but every man shall have his share of the best. “It is a dream, you 
may say, of what has never been and never will be. True, it has never 
been, and, therefore, since the world is alive and moving yet, my hope is 
the greater that it one day will be. True, it is a dream, but dreams 
have before now come about of things so good and necessary to us that 


ere 
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we scarcely think of them more than of the daylight, though once peo- 


_ ple had to live without them, without even the hope of them.’ Anyhow, 
dream as it is, I pray you to pardon my setting it before you, for it lies 
at the bottom of all my work in the decorative arts, nor will it ever be 
‘out of my thoughts ; and I am-here-with you to-night to ask you to help 
me in realising this dream, this hope.” ; 


In MApDRID THE WINTER EXHIBITION OF THE FINE ARTS was opened 
on the 28th of January. Four hundred and four paintings were dis- 
_ played, the larger number of which were representations of historical 
subjects. Two features of the exhibition were the almost total lack of 
portraits and the absence of works by Madrazo, Palmaroli, Rico, Do- 
mingo, and other leading Spanish artists. The most notable picture is 
said to have been contributed by F. Pradilla. It represents the mother 
of the Emperor Charles V. on her way to Granada with the dead body 
of her husband. There were some good specimens of Ferrant, Cubello, 
Lizeano, Escosura, Peyro, and Gonsalvo. . . . This year the Sa/on will 
_ remain open a month longer than usual, in order to accommodate visi- 
tors to the Paris Exhibition. . . . Professor W. Unger’s folio of thirty- 
two etchings, entitled ‘‘ Musée National d’Amsterdam,” is at length com- 
_ pleted. The work is a treasure-house of beauty and worth....A 
_ complete catalogue of engravings and’ etchings by and after Vandyck 
has been published in Paris under the name of “‘ L’Iconographie d’An- 
_ toine Vandyck.” . . . The Wellington monument in St. Paul’s, London, 
_ is very nearly finished. It will probably stand under one of the arches 
_ of the great arcade. . . . Autographs of painters are not in demand. A 
letter from Delacroix to Dumas was sold recently, in the Hétel Drouot, 
Paris, for fifty-one francs, and a letter from Ingres for eleven francs. 
... M. Charles Blanc, the Art-critic, has been appointed Professor of 


4ésthetics in the Collége de France. . . . A Scottish Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours will soon be organised. The London Academy wishes 
success to the new venture, and trusts that the earlier achievements of 
the English Society of Water-Colour Painters will stimulate the Scots to 
remain loyal to pure water-colours, as did David Coe, De Wint, and 
Cotman, who never trenched upon the province of the painter in oil. 
... A series of costly panoramic views of Paris is preparing by the 
municipality for the forthcoming exhibition in that city. Each view is 
about sixteen feet square, and was taken at a height of fifteen hundred 
feet. A perspective of the Champs Elysées brings out clearly every 
house on that avenue. Another shows the terrace of the Tuileries, and 
the course of the Seine... . A statue of John Stuart Mill, by Mr. 
Woolner, has been placed on the northern London embankment of the 
Thames. A memorial statue of ex-President Thiers will soon be put in 
one of the halls of the Musée Historique, in Versailles. The sculptor 
is M. Guillaume. : 


ART-MATTERS IN PHILADELPHIA.—Mrs, Sarah Harrison has presented 
to the Academy of the Fine Arts the following-named oil-paintings : Ben- 
jamin West’s ‘Christ rejected ;’ Bouguereau’s ‘Orestes pursued by the 
Furies ;’ Charles William Peale’s ‘Portrait of himself;’ Vanderlyn’s 
‘Ariadne ;’ Wittkamp’s ‘ First Gleam,’ and Xanthus Smith’s ‘ Attack on 
Fort Fisher ;’ also portraits of King William, the three Georges, Queens 
Mary and Anne, and West’s representation of ‘Penn’s Treaty with the 
Indians,’ The desire of the giver was to form the nucleus of a free 
gallery of Art; and the last seven works are, at her request,-held by the 
Academy in trust for the city. It is believed that, if the city shall pro- 
vide a commodious, fire-proof hall for them, other gifts will follow. The 
collection in the Academy now contains material enough, if properly 
classified, to illustrate the history of painting from Guido to Rothermel. 
The newly-elected officers of that institution are James L. Claghorn, 
president ; John Sitterly, secretary ; and George 5. Pepper, Clarence H. 
Clark, and William B. Bement, directors. The financial report showed 
that the mortgage of $60,000 held by the Academy on the American 
Theatre building had been paid off; that a mortgage of $150,000 had 
been executed upon its own building as security for its bonds; that 102 
of these bonds had been sold at par; and that with the $102,000 thus 
obtained an old mortgage of $75,000 had been paid, leaving a balance 
of $27,000, in addition to the $60,000 already mentioned, to be applied 
for extinguishing the floating indebtedness, The day-school of Drawing 
from the Antique has been in operation during the year; the morning 
life-classes were held in April and May, and resumed in September ; in 
November a late afternoon class was established for women. Two 
courses of lectures on anatomy have been given ; and $3,400 expended 
for salaries and wages in the schools, The whole number of students 
registered during the quarter ending November 30, 1877, was one hun- 
dred and fifty-one, of whom fifty-one were women. .. . Some of the 
Art-students, who are dissatisfied with the teachers and the methods of 
the Academy-schools, have organised a society of their own, under the 
name of the Art-Students’ Union, and taken a room on Juniper Street, 
above Arch Street. The principal causes of their dissatisfaction are 
said to have been the facts that only nine hours a week were devoted in 
the Academy to the study of models by daylight, and that Mr. Thomas 
Eakins, whose instruction they valued, had not found favor in the eyes 
of the directors. The Art-Students’ Union allows twenty-seven hours 
of daylight study every week. The expenses are only two dollars for 
an entrance-fee, and one dollar a week thereafter. The organisation is 
similar in origin, purpose, and method, to the Art-Students’ League in 
New York. Its outlook is said to be very promising. . . . The forty- 
ninth annual exhibition of the Academy of the Fine Arts will be opened 
on the 22nd of April, and continue until the 1st of June. Pictures will 
be received from the 1st of April. The exhibition committee consists of 
Messrs. George S. Pepper, Clarence H. Clark, W. B. Bement, W. S. Ba- 
ker, J. W. Bates, W. E. Winner, N. H. Trotter, Peter Moran, and 
Charles Linford. ... The Philadelphia Society of Artists is the name 
of a new organisation whose object is to establish a permanent exhibi- 
tion-gallery in some central locality where American artists can at all 
times send their works to be seen and to be sold. It has been holding a 
series of successful receptions. 


Boston.—The exhibition which has attracted the most attention and 
comment, during the past month, has been that of the one hundred and 
sixty pictures of Thomas Robinson and Marcus Waterman, two Boston 
artists of rising reputations, who are about to spend a period of Art- 
study in Europe. Both artists having spent the summer at Woodstock, 
Vermont, presented in the exhibition the result of their labours, mainly 
landscapes. The canvases showed a marked advance of both, not only 
in the happy choice of subjects, but in freedom of handling anda greater 
mastery of the mysteries of colouring. Among those especially notice- 
able were a woodland scene by Robinson, with a muddy stream plunging 
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over a stony bed, marked by a rich display of delicate colouring; a 
‘Stable Interior,’ by the same artist, excellent in its finish and deft draw- 
ing of cattle ; ‘A Wet Day in June,’ by Waterman, in which the manage- 
ment of the cloud-laden sky was finely done; and pictures with the 
titles, ‘The Watering-Trough, ‘Mount Pleasant,’ ‘Sheep-Pasture,’ 
‘Gathering Hay,’ ‘Weeds in Blossom,’ ‘From the Studio-Window,’ 
‘Windy Day,’ ‘Old Clearing,’ and ‘Midsummer in the Wilderness.’ 
Waterman’s interiors were perhaps the best specimens of the collection, 
while Robinson has added to his reputation by the improvement be- 
trayed in the portrayal of cattle. . . . An exhibition at one of the galle- 
ries presented a number of pictures by E. L. Weeks, who is at present 
studying and painting in Tangiers. The result of Mr. Weeks’s residence 
and observations in the East appeared in many interesting illustrations 
of Egyptian, Moorish, and Arab life, as it appears to the modern and 
artistic eye. The most striking, perhaps, was the picture entitled ‘An 
Arab at Prayer in the Desert,’ exhibiting with graphic and even im- 
posing force a picturesque aspect of the sacred ceremonies of Islam. 
Others, well worthy of study, were ‘A Caravan crossing a Brook, Mo- 
rocco,’ ‘Arab Camp: Sunset near the Dead Sea,’ ‘Pyramids of Sakara, 
Egypt,’ ‘Sunset Effect on the Nile at Boulak,’ ‘The Arab Story-Teller,’ 
and one, a beautiful Spanish landscape, ‘The Alhambra and Sierra Ne- 
vada.’ ‘A Slave Caravan’ brought forcibly before the fancy one of the 
most dramatic and frequent scenes of the East. In the same exhibition 
were included a number of pictures by Henry Bacon, of which those 
best worth mentioning were a scene on board an Atlantic steamer and 
one of a lady, carrying a pair of oars, who is giving place, on a flight of 
steps leading to the water, to a Sister of Charity who is holding a little 
boy by the hand. Two large landscapes, by R. H. Fuller, the head of 
an Egyptian girl by Becker, and a fine landscape by Hillard, formed 
also a part of this exhibition. . . . A rare collection of choice Oriental 
porcelain and d7ic-d-drac was recently displayed by Mr. W. P. Moore, 
including many fine specimens of ancient and mediaeval handiwork. 
The most attractive feature was that of Japanese Art in minute carving 
and colouring ; there were also a pair of old clocsonné enamel vases, some 
Hispano-Moresque and lustre plagues, and some pieces of beautiful an- 
cient Persian ware. 


CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON—Mr. Corcoran has pur- 
chased and presented to the institution Bierstadt’s ‘Mount Corcoran,’ 
in the Sierra Nevada, and the trustees have bought Joel T. Hart’s 
marble bust of Henry Clay, that formerly stood in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. The fourth annual meeting of the Board 
of Trustees was held on January 14th. After the usual reports, all the 
officers were reélected for the ensuing year. Dr. J. C. Hall resigned 
his position on the Committee of Works of Art, and Dr. J. C. Welling 
(President of Columbian University) was elected in his place. The 
committee is now composed of William T. Walters (Baltimore), George 
W. Riggs, and Dr. J. C. Welling. Curator MacLeod reports that twelve 
oil-paintings have been added to the gallery during the past year, em- 
bracing the fine purchases at Mr, Olyphant’s sale of pictures, making the 
collection one hundred and forty-five. The photographic department— 
peculiar to this gallery of art—has been much extended, and, though 
the sale of photographs is confined strictly within the building, their 
excellence: and the rare merits of the works they represent lead to 
orders for them from all points of the country. As an instance, some 
eight hundred photographs of the famous ‘ Charlotte Corday in Prison,’ 
by C. L. Miiller, have been sold within the past two years and a half, ; 


THE LATE GUSTAVE BrIon’s DEATH is now known to haye been at- 
tended by circumstances of very painful interest. A private letter re- 
cently received in New York recounts some of them: “Poor Brion,” 
says the writer, “died suddenly. He had been out to dinner, and on 
returning home for the night, as usual, feeling queer and unwell, instead 
of going to bed, had seated himself in his arm-chair in his chamber, 
when he had an attack of congestion, and maybe of apoplexy or para- 
lysis, and was unable to rise and ring for help, or even to call out. He 
remained in this position all night without covering, and when found in 
the morning was so far exhausted, and so cold, that his friends were 
unable to resuscitate him. He had strength and speech enough only to 
relate how it happened, and died at 2 P.M. Toulmouche told me that 
Brion had had such an attack before, and that if he or Bouguereau (with 
whom Brion was very intimate) had been sent for immediately, either 
one could have saved him by vigorous friction and other treatment. 
Instead of this, his household lost their wits, and sent away over to 
Montmartre for help ; but when this reached him it was too late. Brion 
was not married. He leaves a will, dividing his property into three 
parts, one to his brother, and the rest to other persons.” 


SHAKESPEARE AND DELACROIX.—M. Philippe Burty, the Art-critic, — 
has prepared a list of works by the painter Delacroix, illustrative of — 
Shakespeare’s creations. ‘ Macbeth consulting the Witches’ is the sub- 
ject of one of them. Other subjects are ‘Lady Macbeth’ in a night- 
dress, a lamp in her hand ; Clifford about to lift up the dead body of his 
father at St. Albans; ‘ Desdemona at her Harp,’ the farewell love-scene 
in “ Romeo and Juliet;” Romeo and Juliet in the tomb of the Capu- — 
lets ; the churchyard scene with Hamlet and the grave-diggers ; Hamlet 
parting from Ophelia with insulting words; Gertrude trying to reconcile ~ 
Hamlet to the king ; Hamlet rushing after the ghost; the ghost beckon- 
ing him to follow; Polonius asking Hamlet, “ What do you read, my ~ 
lord?” Hamlet telling Ophelia to betake herself to a nunnery; Hamlet — 
presenting the flute to Guildenstern ; Hamlet in the play, seated on the 
floor before the king and queen ; Hamlet checking himself when about 
to kill the king, who is engaged in prayer; Hamlet showing his mother 
the picture of his father; Hamlet about to kill Polonius behind the 
curtain ; Hamlet gazing upon the corpse of Polonius; the madness of 
Ophelia, who kneels and sings; Ophelia floating dead on the stream ; 
the scene with the grave-diggers again; the struggle with Ophelia’s ~ 
brother in her grave ; and Horatio supporting the dying Hamlet, while ~ 
Laertes is carried out by some servants. 


Hartrorp has received from Rome a marble statue of Trumbull, by — 
Ives, which has been placed on-theveast front of the new State-House. | 
It is seven feet-high, and-weighs two tons. Next spring a statue of - 
Sherman, by the same artist, will be set near it. . . . Montreal has re- 
ceived $70,000 worth of paintings and bronzes from Mr. Benaiah Gibb, 
of that city. They were displayed recently in the Windsor Hotel there, 
Other citizens have contributed money and Art-works, and Mr. Albert 
Bierstadt has promised to send “one of his finest pictures.” ., . New 
Haven has opened a Museum of Industrial Art. A loan exhibition has — 
been held in it, and also an exhibition of works by native amateurs, . . ._ 
The Mount Holyoke Seminary, at South Hadley, Massachusetts, has — 
received from Mrs. William Gulick, who bought them in Santander, — 
Spain, a copy of one of Murillo’s Immaculate Conceptions, and also a ~ 
large number of photographs of works by old masters in that city, 
Several plaster-casts of famous sculptures have been presented to the 
institution. 


Ture AMERICAN ART COMMITTEE for the Paris Exhibition, consisting” 
of Messrs, E. D. Morgan, J. Taylor Johnston, Parke Godwin, John H, 
Sherwood, N. M. Beckwith, J. W. Pinchot, Charles S. Smith, H. G. 
Marquand, and Robert G. Dun, have written to the principal artists in ~ 
the country for works painted since the Ist of May, 1867, and have 
extended the time for receiving such works until March 4th. The head- 
quarters of the committee are at No, 625 Broadway. Contributions not — 
having arrived in sufficient numbers, it was resolved to visit private 
galleries, and solicit the loan of suitable pictures. Mr, J. Maitland 
Armstrong has been appointed to superintend the reception, the convey- — 
ing, and the final hanging, in Paris, of the works selected. The United 
States steamer Wyoming was expected to embark with these treasures — 
on the 15th of March. It now seems certain that our representation at 
the great exhibition will be creditable if, not ample. 


Mr. Ruskin, who, by-the-way, is seriously ill from overwork, has 
offered for exhibition, to the London Fine Art Society, the whole of his 
collection of Turner’s drawings and sketches—one hundred in number, 
They will be accompanied by his own explanations of them. The pro- 
ceeds from the exhibition will (as might have been expected) be devoted 
to some benevolent Art-object. 


Mr. CHARLES DARWIN’S PORTRAIT by the English painter Ouless is a 
nobly serious and successful work. It has been etched by M. Rajon, 
who has treated the subject with great vigour, and in the spirit of an old” 
master. The disposition of light and shade, the modelling of the head, 
and the expression of the face, are said to be extremely fine. The dis- 
tinguished etcher is now turning his attention to painting. 


MILLET’s wonderful and exquisitely truthful drawings of French pea- — 
sant-girls have been attracting fresh attention. A large number of them — 
were sold at the recent Sensier sale in Paris. Mr. Avery’s gallery in this 
city contains several specimens, very simple and very charming in tone 
and in sentiment. 


Mr. WHISTLER, one of the American artists in London, has produced 
an etched portrait of Sir Garnet Wolseley, which the, English critics 
cordially praise. Some of his etchings were recently in the exhibition 
of the American Water-Colour Society. 
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WITI THIRTY CHANGES OF POSITIONS. I, RENEE AND FRANZ. (LE BLEvET.) From 4 


Parlor, Library, Invalid Chair, the French of Gustave Hatter. 1x vol., 16mo. Paper FR / i] 
Child’s Crib, Bed, Oe Lounge, cover, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. Forming the seyenth oe L 9 
combining beauty, lightness, volume of ‘‘ A Collection of Foreign Authors.’ Sos 
strength, simplicity, and comfort. | II, CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By Cuas. Dickens. eo ies Cee 5, 


Everything to an exact science. ‘ ati 
Bis cca oromply sttended With 28 Illustrations by F. Barnard, 1 vol., 4to. Paper 


_ to. Goods shipped to any address, Cover, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


C.O.D. Send for Illustrated Cir- | II]. ROMANCES OF THE EAST. From the 


CRYSTAL TABLE AND FANCY GLASSWARE, 
SEVRES, ROYAL DRESDEN, AND IMPE- 
RIAL BERLIN FINE PORCELAIN. 


pple eS quote THE ArT JOURNAL, red ae Laie eh Paper cover, 60 cents ; 
J ress é cloth, $2.00. Forming the sixth volume of the ‘‘ Collec- In Majolica, Fai Pali paat : 
: ‘ . Mops * : te § n Majolica, Faiences, Palissy, and similar wares, an immense 
— The Wilson Adjus. Chair M’f g (o., tion of Foreign Authors. collection of Vases, Jugs, Flower-holders, and Baskets, Flagons, 
__ READING POSITION. 66x Broadway, N, Y. IV. THE SARCASM OF DESTINY ; or, Nina’s | Tankards, Pilgrim Bottles, etc., etc., exact reproductions of An- 
3 Experience, By M. E. W. S. x vol Sonieue Glad tique Models. These novel and very artistic articles are particu- 
"URKISH RUC PATTERNS. Price, $1.50. ae # % * | larly operepriate as Presents for ornamenting Parlor, Dining- 
a. ‘ Room, or Hall. 
beautiful Rug can be made by drawing in| V. “CHERRY RIPE!” A Novel. By HELEN B. New articles received daily from our houses in Paris and Li- 
, Yarn, etc., into one of our stamped burlap Maruers, author of ** Comin’ thro’ the Rye.”’ Illustrated. | moges. 
nor sa and peeoinating seonn. On re- 1 yol., 8vo, 155 pages. Paper cover, 50 cents. PRICES VERY MODERATE. 
ne Dollar we w send a large size sam- y 
Mtth hook and full directions. Bone stamp VI. META HOLDENIS. A Novel. By Victor N. B.—Some articles left over from our last year’s importations 
cular, Quote Tun Art JourNat. CHERBULIEZ, author of “Samuel Brohl and Company.” | at Great Bargains. 
TURKISH RUG PATTERN 0.. 339 Sixth Ave. N. Y tvol. Paper cover, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. al 
ne Aaa 
- Hither of the above sent fost-faid by mail to any address 
x AN INDIA CHINA in the United States, on receipt of the price. HERMAN TROST & CO., 
‘ . “ tT 0 D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. Nos. 48, 50, 52 & 54 Murray Street, New York. 


EST GOODS FROM THESE NATIONS] FROGHRS’S STATUARY. 
CONSTANTLY ARRIVING. $10 and upward. 


call special attention to our zmense and varied stock of 
=, Chinese, and India goods on exhibition in our spacious 
is, comprising choicest specimens of Satsuma, Kaga, Imari, 
Banko, Owari, Awata, Seidji, and other rare wares, an- 


Pedestal ey wack an. tae $10 oo | Country Post-Office...... $15 00 
Bubblese.s.canssse .. 35 00 | School Examination...... 15 00 


i i iry’ i aie ity Patientwncsi ctv I5 00 
modern. Also, magnificent Cloisonné Enamels, finely- Fairy’s Whisper. 25 00 | Charity Patient. 
Antique and Modern Bronzes, handsome Porcelains from pee v ee op 2 a De ee hae ee teense 3 oY 
us manufacturers of Japan and China, superb Gold Lac- The Mock Taal, of: 2 BS Playins Doctorsee eicas 


_Ivory Carvings, handsomely-embroidered and _finely- 
Sereens and Hangings, carved Teakwood Cabinets, Ta- 
terns, ete.; in fact the largest stock and greatest variety 
)wn in this country, at lower prices than elsewhere. 

SIAN, TURKISH, and JAPANESE CARPETS and 
of new designs and desirable sizes; Portiéres, Table-Cov- 


Favored Scholar.......... 18 oo | Parting Promise 
Challenging theUnionVote, 15 00 | Rip Van Winkle at Home. 12 oo 
Taking the Oath.........- I5 00 «« on the Mountain, 12 00 
Tap on the Window...... I5 00 Sy MS REtuIMe caine I2 00 
The Foundling........... TEGO! 1) WE DOYS mies nennieote + I2 00 
Coming to the Parson..... 15 00 | School Days,..:........-+ I2 00 
Courtship in Sleepy Hollow 15 00 | The Shaughraun and ‘‘ Tat- 


| ‘ 3 
ay One more Shot.......--.- Le Rey been icncer IO 00 
A. A. VANTINE & COMPANY, Wounded Scout........ Home Guard........,.+++ 10 00 
, Union Refugees Maile Day od nacuonsjnne 10 00 
829-831 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Checkers up at the Farm.. 15 co | Town Pump............+ Io 00 
Weighing the Baby....... rs.co | Picket Guard............- Io ©0O 
The Traveling Magician.. 15 oo | Going for the Cows....... TO 00 


Washington's o.vei0csejc 9% I5 00 


Hide and Seek (Boy), prepared for the lawn, $50.00 
“ “e ve (Girl, it ce “ce 50.00 


IOICE ENGRAVINGS. 


a 


Select and rich collection of rare Engravings and Etchings 
found at the rooms o 


(BRMANN WONDERLICH 


No charge will be made for Packing when the address indicates 
the necessity, 


Orders can be sent with the price of the Group, directed to 


Joun Rogers, 1155 Broadway, New York, 


And they will be forwarded by freight or express, as directed; if by 
freight, the cost of cartage will be charged—but the express takes them 


Masson nteuil, Edelinck, &c. . . h ked, weigh 
teurs will find his Portfolios well worthy of Height, 23 Inches; Length of Base, 15% Inches. a extra ee for ape ee arene eae A as 

mn, ~e - rom 50 to 150 pounds, and, know1 ) i 
x Prices Moderate. Price, $15. made as to the expense of transportation. By arrangement with 


The Traveling Magician.—The Magician has fitted aa 5 : Sore ee 
ip a temporary stand and is performing his tricks before an old ™@7Y of the principal lines of railroad, they are rated at sing 
man and boy who represent the audience. He has the old class freight, and the cost for places at any considerable distance from 
man’s hat, out of which he has taken several things, and is just New York is much less when sent in that way than by express. Re- 


_ CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


he Best Advertising Mediums, | sexisxeeet abby mechse me ptonshment and amuse; icin Check, Dat, or Registered Leters only, a8 letes continng 
; : im out and has fallen asleep. bills are liable to be lost. - 
- Yournal, THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
Popular Science Monthly, Conducted by E. L. and W. ¥. Voumans. SUPPLEMENT. 


f Containing the best articles from the European periodicals, so that 


The New York Medical Yournal, ieee - : ; . 
- vi E Containing instructive and interesting articles and abstracts o the American reader may keep himself familiar with the 


The Art Fournal, cole i Bape ce aaticading pong ae thoughts of the great thinkers of the day. 


Ftea > i 
_ Ait panwar: GAide. Price, $5.00 per Annum; 50 cents per Number. Price, $3.00 per Annum; Single Numbers, 25 cents. 
RTMENT, 549 & 55x Broadway, N. Y. D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 
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THE ART JOURNAL ADVERTISER. 


IMPORTANT TO CLERGYMEN. 


A Time-saving and Labor-saving Book, of Great Value to 
Preachers and Bible Scholars. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


HOMILETICAL INDEX: 


A Hand-Book of Texts, Themes, and Authors, for 
the Use of Preachers and Bible Scholars 
generally. 


Embracing Twenty Thousand Citations of Scripture Texts, and 
of Discourses founded thereon, under a Twofold 
Arrangement: 


I. TEXTUAL, 


In which all the principal Texts of Scripture, together with the 
various Themes they have suggested, are quoted and set forth in 
the order of the Sacred Canon, from Genesis to Revelation; to 
which is added a list of passages cited from the Old Testament in 
the New. . 


Ti; DORI CAL: 


In which Bible Themes, with reference to Texts and Authors, 
are classified and arranged in ALPHABETICAL Order, forming at 
once a Key to Homiletical [.iterature in general, and a complete 
Topical Index of the Scriptures on a New Plan.—With valuable 
Appendices. 


By J. H. PETTINGELL, A.M. 


With an Introduction, by GEO. E. DAY, D.D., Professor of 
Theology, Yale College. 


Tue Homitetical. INDEX is undenominational, citing and re- 
ferring to the published discourses and writings of the best preach- 
-ers and commentators.of all ages and of every name. 


It is a work of great research, unique in its character, and so 
admirably arranged as to bring within the compass of 320 octavo 
pages the cream of hundreds of volumes, and to transform every 
Biblical scholar’s library, and our larger public libraries, into one 
complete Homiletical Commentary that can be easily handled, 
while it refers him, at once, to what any one of some thousands of 
leading divines have said or written upon any particular passage 
of Scripture, 


Its object and plan are very heartily commended by many of 
our representative men of different denominations, who have had 
the opportunity of inspecting, in advance, specimen pages. Four 
Appendices, containing much valuable matter, have since been 
added, and it is believed that the whole volume, now complete, 
will fully justify their favorable anticipation. 

One octavo volume, of 320 pages, price, $3.00. Interleaved 
edition, for the conyenience of those who may wish to enter new 
works as they are published, and their own discourses, 50 cents 
additional. For sale by booksellers generally. Sent, postage-paid, 
to any address on receipt of the price. Address 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York 


THE BEST GUIDE-BOOKS. 


I. Appletons’ Hand-Book of Summer Re- 
SORTS. Illustrated. 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


IJ. Appletons’ Hand-Book of American Cit- 
IES. Illustrated. 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Ill. Appletons’ Hand-Book of Winter Re- 
SORTS. With 47 Illustrations. 
cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Paper covers, 50 


IV. Appletons’ Railway Guide. Paper covers, 


25 cents. 
V. The Hudson River Illustrated. A Guide 
for Tourists. With 60 Illustrations. so cents. 


VI. New York Illustrated. 


tions. 50 cents. 


With 70 Illustra- 


VII. Appletons’ European Guide- Book. 10 


Maps, 20 Plans of Cities, and 120 Engravings. $6.00. 


VIII. Appletons’ Hand- Book of American 
TRAVEL. Northern and Eastern Tour. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


rI2mo. 


IX. Appletons’ Hand- Book of American 
TRAVEL. Western Tour. 


1 vol., r2mo. 
$2.00, 


Price, 
X. Appletons’ Hand- Book of American 
TRAVEL. Southern Tour. Price, $2.00. 


_ Either of the above sent free by mail 
ce anes ye y mat to any address, on re- 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY D. APPLETON & CO. 


| e 
History of Opinions on the Scriptural Doctrine of Retribution. 


By Epwarp BEECHER, D. D., author of ‘‘ The Conflict of Ages.” 1 vol., 12mo. $1.25. 


The momentous question of future retribution is here historically discussed with an earnestness and deliberation due to its t 
scendent importance. The main interest of the inquiry necessarily centres in the doom of the wicked, Will it be annihila 
Ultimate restoration to holiness and happiness? Endless punishment? or, Is it out of our power to decide which of these 
the truth? The discussion is intensified by being narrowed to the meaning of a single word, azonzos. The opinions of | 
whom Christ spoke, and how they understood him, are vital questions in the argument; and, to solve them, the opinions and m 
of speech of preceding ages must be attentively weighed, for each age is known to have moulded the opinions and use of woi 
its successor. Hence, Dr. Beecher has found himself compelled to “ trace the development of thought and language from th 
set to the days of Christ; then to inquire into the import of his words, in the light of all preceding ages; and, lastly, to tra 
development of opinion downward through the Christian ages.” 


E 18 
The Life of the Prince Consort. 


By THEODORE Martin. Vol. III. 12mo., With a Portrait. Price, cloth, $2.00. Vols. ie: 
II., price, $2.00 each. : 


This work increases in interest as the Prince advances in experience, knowledge, and influence. oi 

Few readers will regret the fullness with which the period now reached is treated. Three years are covered by this volume, 
they were the years of the Crimean War, the antecedents and circumstances of which were followed with great attention b 
Prince; and the papers left by him, especially his most dignified reply to the King of Prussia’s private letter of March, 
exceedingly interesting just now. In sharing the dominant English policy of the time, the Prince had to quarrel wit 
his own kindred and friends; and the drafts of letters in his handwriting, though signed by the Queen, as well as | 
avowed correspondence, show what plain language he used to.exalted-peérsonages. as F 

One side of his character comes out with quite new force in this volume—his thorough naturalization. Here is a 
proof of the constant zeal and tact with which he did the peculiar and important work that devolved upon him, as a sort of 
diplomatist, a personal agent of the Crown in its dealings with foreign courts and the English people, a 


Ill, 


Rambles in Wonderland ; 


Or, Up the Yellowstone, and among the Geysers and other Curiosities of the National Park, 
EpwIn J. STANLEY. With Maps, and Twelve Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Paper cover, 60 
cloth, $1.00. 

LY. 


Physiography : 
An Introduction to the Study of Nature. By T. H. Huxiey, F. R.S. With Illustrations a 
Colored Plates. 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth, $2.50. > 


‘Nine years ago Mr. Huxley was invited by the manager of the London Institution to give a series of lectures on | 
scenery, and these are now reprinted in a volume, with colored plates, They are written in that attractive style w 
characteristic of the great natural history demonstrator—a style in which clearness and precision of language are combin 
a vivid survey of the various subjects touched upon.” —Saturday Review. 


CONTENTS: The Thames—Springs—Rain and Dew—The Crystallization of Water: Snow and Ice—Evaporation— 
mosphere—T he Chemical Composition of Pure Water—The Chemical Composition of Natural Waters—The Work of R 
Rivers—Ice and its Work—The Sea and its Work—Earthquakes and Volcanoes—Slow Movements of the Land—Living 
and the Effects of its Activity on the Distribution of Terrestrial Solids, Fluids, and Gases—Deposits formed by the R 
Plants—The Formation of Land by Animal Agencies—Coral Land—The Geological Structure of the Basin of the Than 
Distribution of Land and Water—Figure of the Earth—The Movements of the Earth—The Sun. : 


Y, 


On the Source of Muscular Power. 


Arguments and Conclusions drawn from Observations upon the Human Subject, under Co: 
of Rest and of Muscular Exercise. By AusTIN FLINT, Jr., M. D., Professor of Physiology 
Physiological Anatomy in the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York. 1 vol., I 
Cloth, $1.00. : 
“T have attempted, in this publication, to present an accurate statement of my own observations, and what seem to me to 


drawn from these, as well as. from experiments made by others wpon the human subject under conditions of rest and of mi 
exercise.’—E xtvact from Preface. 


A Treatise on Photography. it 


By W. pE W. Asney, F.R.S. 1 vol., 12mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


“The aim of this book is chiefly to give a rational explanation of some of the different phenomena to be met with in 
tography; and with this to give sufficient practical instruction to enable the student to produce a landscape-picture which shai 
technically good, and at the same time to be of use to him if he make photography an aid to research.” 


VII. a 


Lecky’s History of England in the Kighteenth Century. 


A History of England in the Eighteenth Century. By Witt1am Epwarp HarTpoLe LEcKyY, 
thor of ‘‘ History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe,” “ Histor 
European Morals, from Augustus to Charlemagne,” etc. 2 vols., 12mo. Cloth, $5.00. 


Other writers, and among them notably Lord Stanhope, have published works covering, in great measure, the same 
which Mr. Lecky has here chosen to treat of; but the plans, objects, and the classes of facts, on which the present history 
dwells, are so very different from all preceding histories as to constitute an entirely distinct production. Next to imp d 
nothing has so distinguished Mr. Lecky as his power of massing facts, and preserving their due relation and subordination. 
strict order of chronology he in some cases departs from, for, as he observes, ‘‘ the history of an institution, or a tendency, can 0 
be written by collecting into a single focus facts that are spread over many years, and such matters may be more clearly trea 
cording to the order of subjects than according to the order of time.” This is, indeed, the philosophy of history; and, in 
giving a dry narrative of events year by year, it has been Mr, Lecky’s object ‘‘ to disengage from the great mass of facts 
which relate to the permanent forces of the nation, or which indicate some of the more enduring features of national life, 
present the growth or decline of monarchy, the aristocracy, and the democracy, of the Church and of Dissent, of the agric 
the manufacturing, and the commercial interests; the increasing power of Parliament and of the press; the history of polil 
ideas, of art, of manners, and of belief; the changes that have taken place in the social and economical condition of the peo 
the influences that have modified national character; the relations of the mother-country to its dependencies, and the causes 
have accelerated or retarded the advancement of the latter.” a 


VIII. ; 


St. Paul’s within the Walls. 4 


An Account of the American Chapel at Rome, Italy; together with the Sermons preached in Co 
nection with its Consecration, Feast of the Annunciation, March 25, 1876. By the Rey. R. J. NEV! 

D. D., Rector. 1 vol., r2mo. Cloth, $1.50. F 

“« The wide-spread interest manifes'ed in the work of building St. Paul’s Church, in Rome, isa sufficient reason for pee i 

of this volume. The author feels the need only of an apology for its late appearance, and begs to plead in excuse for this th 


haustion following six years of heavy and unbroken toil and anxiety, and the pressure of duties whose daily fulfillment seem 
have a first claim on his time and strength.” —Z xtract from Preface. : 

a. 
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D. APPLETON § CO., 549 & 551 Broadway, New 


Sent post-paid, by mail, to any address in the United States, on receipt of the price.) ~> + “- 9% 
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THE ART JOURNAL FOR 1873. 


> +<@> > 


Tue Art Journat for 1878 will contain features that will render it invaluable to artists, amateurs, 
ind all persons interested in PainTING, ScuLPTURE, ARCHITECTURE, DEcorATION, FURNISHING, ORNAMENTA- 
fION, ENGRavING, Ercuinc, or DesiGNinc in any of its branches. It will be a record of Progress in the 
Arts; it will afford instruction to amateurs and students; it will furnish designers with innumerable sug- 
yestions; it will give examples of what is doing in Europe and America in the different arts; it will be a 
thoice gallery of engravings, executed in the best manner, on both steel and wood. Among the varied 
eatures for 1878 will be the following : 


DECORATIVE ART.—A series will be commenced immediately, designed to give instruction in the principles of 
JECORATIVE ART, in the application of natural forms to ornamentation, with designs for China-Painting, Furniture, Carving, 
~mbroidery, Lace, Wall-Decoration, Pottery, and for all industries into which decoration or ornament enters. 


AMERICAN INTERIORS.—lIllustrations of artistic furnishing, as exemplified in American homes, will be given, 
ngraved in the best manner possible. 


THE HOMES OF AMERICA.—This series, hitherto so popular, will be continued, giving views of residences 
n different parts of the country, including the stately mansions of the wealthy, the picturesque homes of the people, and views 
f the residences of noted men. 


AMERICAN PAINTERS.—tThe series of articles on AMERICAN ARTISTS, accompanied by examples of their 


vorks, has been very popular, and will be continued during the present year. The engravings in this series afford some of the 
yest examples of wood-cutting ever given to the public. 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION FOR 1878.—Illlustrations of contributions of an Art-character to the French 


)xposition of next spring will also appear. Large space will be given to this feature. 


STEEL ENGRAVINGS.—Each number will contain three Steel Engravings, in many instances a single plate 
yeing worth more than the price of the number. The steel engravings will consist of examples of BRITISH, AMERICAN, and 
SONTINENTAL ARTISTS. Views of subjects in Sculpture will be given. 


OTHER FEATURES.—Papers on contemporary BRITISH ARTISTS, with examples of their works, engraved on 
yood, will appear; AMERICAN and FOREIGN ART-MANUFACTURES will be illustrated; new CHURCHES, BUILDINGS, and 
MONUMENTS, will be described and engraved. 


Nothing will be left undone to sustain the reputation of this publication as the most valuable and beautiful of all the Art 
eriodicals in the world. Printing, paper, and general get-up, will continue to be of the best character, such as to win the 
ommendation of all critics. 


a 


THE ART JOURNAL contains the Steel Plates and Illustrations of the LONDON ART JOURNAL (the exclusive right of 
vhich, for Canada and the United States, has been purchased by the publishers), with extensive additions relating to American 
\rt and American topics. The proprietors give notice that some of the steel plates and illustrations appearing in the LONDON 
ART JOURNAL are engraved and copyrighted in this country, and that, consequently, the importation and sale of the English 
ssue are an infringement upon the copyright of this work. 

Published monthly. So/d only by Subscription. PRICE, 75 CENTS PER NUMBER (payable to the carrier), or Nine Dollars 
er Annum, in advance, postage prepaid by the Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 § 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


AG) ENCIES: 22 Hawley St., Boston; 922 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 22 Post-Office Avenue, Baltimore; 54 Ninth St., Pittsburg; 100 State St., Albany; 42 
tate St., Rochester; 61 Washington St., Chicago; 320}4 North 3d St., St. Louis; 20 St. Charles St., New Orleans; 230 Sutter St., San Francisco. 
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Highest Honors at the Centennial World’s Fair, 1876. | GAS FIXTU RE 
THE SHONINGER ORGANS " | 


Pronounced unanimously as the GILT, BRONZE, 
BEST INSTRUMENTS. 


Their comparative excellence is recognized by the JupceEs in their Rx- D E & ORATI VE PO RCELAI 1 \ 


port, from which the following is an extract: 


‘©The B. SHONINGER OrGAN Co.’S EXHIBIT AS THE BEST INSTRUMENTS ~ ial : 

at a price rendering them possible to a large class of purchasers, having a And to Special Designs. 
combination of Reeds and Bells, producing novel and pleasing effects, con- 
taining many desirable improvements, will stand longer in dry or damp cli- 


mate, less liable to get out of order, all the boards being made three-ply, put | a 
together so it is impossible for them to either shrink, swell, or split.” F FE I \ } ( ‘@) G K ‘en 
’ % IN ¥ 


” 


' 


THE ONLY ORGANS AWARDED THIS RANK. 


This Medal and Award was granted after the most severe competition of | 
the best makers, before one of the sost competent juries ever assembled. 


New styles and prices just issued, which are in accordance with our rule, | > 

the BEST ORGAN for the least money. A fine Stool boxed free with each BRON ZE AND MA RBLE, 

organ, ; 
A liberal discount to the Clergy, Sunday-schools, Teachers, Churches, AND ‘i 


and Lodges. J , 7 ee 
Illustrated Catalogues and Price-Lists sent by mail, upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., 


esta) os eat as ie Go) OTT) 


IN FORTY PARTS, AT FIFTY CENTS EACH, ia 


THE TURNER Geile y- _ Unsurpassed in a j 
A SERIES OF ONE SS ore en a ENGRAVINGS ORNAME NT AL M FT AL-WO 


J. M. W. TURNER, FR. AL 


Ornamental Bronzes. — 


(Sos aT Of Artistic Designs, and at Low Prices. 
TURNER, the world-renowned English painter, is not only acknowledged to be the greatest landscape-painter England has pro- . oe. 
duced, but he is, by general consent, placed next to, if not by the side of, Claude Lorraine, the most distinguished of the great | Orders, by Correspondence or otherwise, res ectfully solici 
Continental masters in landscape-art. Turner’s paintings, being remarkable for breadth of effect and of shadow, and brilliant repre- which most careful attention will be given. 
sentation of light, are peculiarly adapted for engraving. It is, indeed, remarkable that, although the most vivid colorist of modern 
times, no painter’s works are so susceptible of reproduction by the graver. This fact is conceded by all critics; and this is peculiarly 


fortunate, inasmuch as, by a careless choice of material, the colors of many of his paintings are undergoing rapid deteriration. The | oy 
admirable adaptability of Turner’s paintings for the purpose has led the very best engravers to reproduce them, and, as a result, the Mi itc h ry | Van ce & in 
5 ” 


most brilliant, imaginative, and inspiring works of recent times are brought within the reach of the general public. The task has not 
been a slight one: few are aware of the time and expense involved in the production of one steel plate; but, when, as in the present 
case, the engravings number one hundred and twenty, and are produced with a faithfulness, skill, and beauty, unexcelled in the art, 


the undertaking has been one of no little magnitude. The subjoined list, which includes the names of the most celebrated and accom- 836 & 838 Broadway, 
plished engravers of Great Britain, indicates not only the extent of the work, but gives assurance of the excellence of its artistic J 
character: ; OF 
Conditions of Publication. : 13th St., near Union Square, NEW YOR 
The work will be printed on fine Imperial Quarto paper, and completed in Forty Parts, at 50 cents each. Each part will contain ¢ 
Three Steel Engravings, with accompanying letter-press descriptive of each picture. It is intended to issue two parts each month, MANUFACTORY: 


until the work is completed. 


New York: D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 24th and 25th Streets and 10th Avenue, New 


“A great and noble work, rich in information, eloguent and scholarly in style, earnestly devout in feeling.” —LONDON LitERARY WoRLD. 


iz 


THE LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST 


By CUNNINGHAM GHikie, DVD 


WITH TWELVE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. - ma - IN TWO VOLUMES. PRICE, $8.00. 


OPINIONS OF DISTINGUISHED DIVINES. 


From Dr. DELITZSCH, the Commentator. 


“A work of gigantic industry, noble in outward form, of the highest rank in its contents, and, what is the chief point, it breathes the spirit of true faith in Chi 


I have read enough of it to rejoice at such a magnificent creation, and especially to wonder at the extent of reading it shows. WhenI shall have occasion to 
my Hebrew New Testament, I hope to get much help from it.” 


pm From Bishop Becxwiru, of Georgia. A 
: eee you aa me the copy of Dr, Geikie’s ‘ Life and Words of Christ’ I have been so little at home that it has been impossible for me to give it the careful examination which it deserves. Still, T 
read Nua roe hea satisfy me of its great value, and that you are to be congratulated for giving to the American public a work of such interest. au 
os AS a book of history, giving a clear statement of the condition of the world prior to and at the time of our Lord’s coming, it furnishes an admirable commentary upon St. Paul’s declaratic 
real that, ‘when the Fullness of the time had come, God sent forth his Son,’ etc. 3 
stude Para oe ede s life is the history of the Jews, their customs as a religious people, and their national and domestic life. The book, therefore, is of value not merely to the theole 
ec a or the s “ ont es ery but the family, It furnishes information which every one should possess, and which thoughrful people will be glad to gain from so agreeable a teacher. I haven 
apie peace the sen he reference to the author’s views upon the great doctrinal questions which divide Christendom sufficiently to form a judgment as to those views; his comment upon 
ac: oe Passages T have read. and I am led to believe and hope that he has been too wise to write in the interest of any party. If I am correct in this, it of course adds much to the value of w 
eikie has done, Hoping that your enterprise may be crowned with success, believe me, most respectfully, : : 
“Joun W. Beckwirn, Bishop of Georgia 


From Dr. Joun Haut. 


( Chris’ the resources of 1S! N's 
“In these volumes (‘ Life and Words of t Christian literature ar rm e a 
) e are not dis egarded ; but th results reached, and not the processes, lie on the surface. 


Hak , and others of the same class, provide for the minute and curious inquirer, the author has aimed at producing a book of continuous, easy 
The ecg may 7 = as possible, see the Saviour of men live and move, and may hear the words he utters with the most vivid attainable idea of his circumstances and surro 

“oy eat al dh a al i ristian hearts will respond, and which will render to its readers increasingly real the wonderful works and the gracious words of ‘the Man Christ Jesus,” : 

ork is enhanced to scholars by a body of ‘notes,’ so placed as not to distract the attention of the general reader; and a-good index facilitates reference. One must regard s 


issues of the American press with profound satisfaction, 
. “ Joun Hart, D. D., Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church’ 
“ Dr. Geikie has performed his task—th ‘ + bs Sard gee Bishop LITTLEJOHN, of Long Island. ay j ; 
cordial faith in the Gospel narratives Sen grep Pegeplicy ae a ability. His pages evince abundant and accurate learning, and, what is ofeven more consequence, a sim) 
faaieechihcchiracie cad stile Pe, g hi profit by the best results of modern criticism, shields him from the temptation to tone down or dilute the supernatural and 


“The work is noteworthy for certain speci i i i len ; . ? 
: special merits when compared with any previous treatment of the same theme. Its style is fresh, animated, and vigorous. Its arrangement of the s 
matter is cate as to present the parts of that wonderful life of the Son of God in their due codrdination and interdependence, thereby producing on the reader’s mind the impression of a co 
create, Sure he from the beginning to the end. 
r. Geikie’s ‘Life and Words of Christ’ cannot fail to win the approval and admiration of an intelli isti i i i i it wi : 
33 arr y i gent Christian public. The more widely it shall circulate, the more it will be regarded as 
valuable addition toa branch of sacred literature which ought in every age to absorb the best fruits of sacred scholarship, and to command the highesr gifts of human genius, 


“A. N. Liriteyoun, D. D., Bishop of Long Isla a. 
D. APPLETON & CO., PusLisHERs, 549 and 551 Broapway, Nerw York. : 4 
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ILLIARD TABLES. 


hions, has received-the unqualified approbation of all the 
players, and willbe found: in daily use in the principal 
F the world, ‘The-cha: ristics which have given these 
nd cushions a bile adsitarion are: First-Crass 
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SUPERB GIFT. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 

_ Complete in 25 vols, 8vo, - ~ 
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, $75.00;. Hadf Callf, $125.00. ~ 
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KINGSFORD’S 


ie 


cf, 


. For Puddings, Blanc Mange, Cale, Etc. 


~ PURE AND DELICATE—PREFERABLE TO BERMUDA ARROW-ROOT. 


(c= Inferior and spurious articles are often sold as Kingsford’s. re 


; ‘To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each Box and on each Package. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 


From Early Times down to the Phitadelphia Exhibition of 1876. 
By CHARLES WYELYS ELLIOTT. 


| With One Hundred and Sixtyjive Titustrations, and the more iniportant Marks and Monograms. 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN | 


Large 8vo, cloth, gilt, price, $5.00. 


«WHAT we have attempted has ‘been to eather and present, in a way. to be easily understood, thé most im- 
portant facts respecting ‘ Pottery,and-l’orcelain,’ 3 

«“The study of this interesting sulject has for more than a century been constant in Europe, and notably so 
L A correct knowledge of it may now almost be called a liberal education. In 
the United States something has been done; and the public mitd is pow asking, ‘What is it that makes *‘ pot- 
tery and porcelain” so attractive to. scholars, stafesmen, women, and wits ?’ 

. *In-some degree we have answered this question. My part of the work has been to gather where I could 
such historical and technical facts ana such illustrations as seemed most valuable, not only to the student but 
4o the collector." —Z.xtract from Preface: 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


|  BLEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


poke “A TEXT-BOOK FOR 
COLLHGEHS AND FOR THE GENERAL READER. 


By JOSEPH EE CONTE, 
Author of ‘Religion and Science,” etc., and Professor of Geology and Natural History in the University of California. 


J Xl, ‘800! 588 pages, with upward of goo Illustrations. Cloth. Price, $4.00. 


A good college text-book of geology has hitherto been wanting. There has been no American work for 


high-class institutions which treats the subject so as to meet the requirements of intelligent and ‘scholarly peo- 


ae, who yet do not expect to become independent cultivators of geological science. “This manifest.gap has now 
een filled by the publication of the work before us, and.a careful examination of the volume convinces us that 
it has been executed with great judgment with reference to.the present needs of higher education. Besides 
preparing a comprehensive text-book, suited to present demands, Prof. Le Conte has given us a volume of 
great value aS an exposition of the subject, thoroughly up to date. The examples and applications of the work 


| "are almost entirely derived from this country, so that it may be properly considered an American Geology. 


This is of advantage to the American student. A prime object with the author has been to interest his readers. 
We can commend this work without qualification to all who desire an intelligent acquaintance with geological 
science, as: fresh, lucid, full, authentic, the result of devoted study and of long experience in teaching. It is 
profusely and elegantly illustrated.” 7 he Popular Science Monthly. 


D. APPLETON. & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 
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THOSE TERRIBLE HEADACHES, 


Generated by obstructed secretions, and to which 
ladies are especially subject, can always be re- 
lieved, and their recurrence prevented, by the 
use of Larrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


ALE DRUG-STORES,. 
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‘PROCURABLE AT 


Letter from Sir HENRY HALFORD, Captain of British Team. 


F - GARDEN “GIPTY HOVEL, Crrepmoor; September 17, 1877. 
| “Messrs, War. S. Kimpact & Co., Rochester, N.Y. = 
» Gentlemen > Pray accept wy hest thanks for the package of Vanity Fair Tobacco which ¥ found here yesterday. 
tthe best tobacco I eversmoked, and will be a great source of enjoyment to Me on my Western trip. 
: : Believe me, yours truly, H. S. J, HALFORD, 
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AMOUNT OF NET CASH ASSETS JANUARY 1, a7 aoe po 


BEVEN EE ACCO UN . 


i Pfemiums received and. deferred a2 is Se 22s a ea a ee eee vanes eaeeaie oe amare oor 46, eaten ve Pos td ; 

- Less deferred premiums January 1, 1877-.2.... Kosei wets See ee 432,69 ek $5,769, 609 30 
Interest received’ and “accrued.?.222..22 222. ss ret Pa mS SI Sete 2,168,015 Bae ae 

sess accrued sJanviatye 1, °1977-2 3.0 ee ee SOS Reese ett Pee Soup SE: 08 Shy 867457. 17 


“ese J-osses by..death#iincluding -additions--<--svi2S< 2 eee ee eee ae 
Endowments, matured and discounted. *-- a Secu Sc ieec oe are niet eres mee ot 
Lifémannuities “and reinsirancess wir tase verte ae ieee Hise So eens 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies 7 Ser eiee ars Bees eS SPS 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees-..'... 722-22 --.- 358 
Taxes, office dnd law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, ete..=-2. 2. -..2-2---L == eee ae mca es sas : 
Réduction of premiums, on United: States stocks. 5 Se ee etter Sate ee Ee ae : gon, 112 72 Ninacke 
Reduction on other stocks..-...- Ge Sa a ona ets Se SS nits eaees een eerie Ss 12,030. 00. 
Contingent fund ‘to cover any depreciation in value of: real, ‘estate. Sirs ue hag nea eee ; 250,000, 00° ares up ee 


ASSETS. cee 


Cash in bank, on <hand, and ‘in- transit; since received ; Fe 

Invested in United Statés, New York City, and other ‘Stocks (market value $13,379,930 33)-- peers & 
Real. estate °31352,26 8 eee 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on teal estate (buildings thereon. ‘insured for '$13/580,000, and. the policies. a é 


assigned ‘to:the Company as additional collateral security). =!) ic. + Sve w= - =< s oe e nceeee £.-15,379)2 262": DSc: 
* Loans on existing policies (the reserve held: by the Company on. these ‘policies amounts to $3, 445)195)- Ae 
* Quarterly and semi-annual. premiums on_existing policies, due subsequent to January 1, 1878 Rei eee is gees 
* Premiums on existing policies in Course of ‘transmission and cole oe as reserve ‘on these Poli- 3 


cies, $674,000; ‘iicluded in ee BEN pe Renee ie ie BE Fa ype sy eam AS ae 
Agents’ balances : a oon a7 
315,895 i 


* A detailed schedule of these items will” pcComP TEN ‘the usual a report ‘hea vith the. Instone Department 4 
of the State of New York. 2 ; (ies pie uee 


Excess of market value of securities over cost 


CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1878 
Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, dae subsequent to January 1, 1878. 3 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc.:-.- : 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insurance. at 4 per, cent., Carlisle, 


net premium; - 


ch ““non-participating ‘at.§ per. cent., Carlisle, net. premilim.<< 020-5. c0 ee one aoe eee Seen 31,022,405 99 

a Reserved for contingent liabilities to T ontine: Dividend: ‘Fund, over and. above a 4 ee cent, ‘Teserve. ON 3. 

oe existing policies of that “classe. e S525 poe Se an Mee Sea ERE aiae s Ser oy aren 792,302 22 = 
2 Reserved: for premiums pad inv“advance 2 Soe ees pean ew ee tee a aE ee oak ae eras Soa PES 


eDuens the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring 5051 <6, eee pee a5 Ci ee 


wae 


ata! of policies in force January 1, 1876.....2..-. ~+-++44,661 |. Amount at rile, Hea x pee Cade es ie 

umber of policies in force January 1, 1877. teenés vase: se 2453421 1 Amount at risk january..1, 1877-—. = sae 

Number of policies in force January 1, 1878..-.. cost s++-++45,605 | Amount at risk January 1, 1878.........-.--+.- 
Divisible surplus at 4 pér cent. January 1,: 1876. .- --- $2,499,656 See 


Divisible surplus at. 4 per cent. January 1, 1877-..--. 2,626,816 


Divisible surplus at. 4 per cent. January 1, 1878-..-.- 2 rSSatad 
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